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FOR A NERVE TONIC 
Use Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. M. HARLow, Augusta, Me., says : 
‘*] regard it as one of the best remedies in all 
cases in which the system requires an acid and 
anerve tonic. I have used it freely with most 
excellent results.’’ 





Senaceaeion Rates for r 1896 
SAME AS 1895. 


The subscription rate of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for the 
year 1896 will be, Single Subscription, $2.00 per annum. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River a discount of one- 
fourth from this rate, making the price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward ‘‘Clubs’’ 


free, for each ten subscribers. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO END OF 


we will give one extra copy, 


1895. 


We will send at these rates, fo mew subscribers, the remaining issues of 1895, in addition 


to those of 1896. 


In other words, by beginning now, a new subscriber will receive the paper 


until First month I, > 1897, for the one mers s price. 


A’ 


OUSEKEEPER (MANAGER).—A theveuat 
housekeeper wishes position where one ser- 
vant is kept. Reference exchanged. Ad- 

dress THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th street, 
Philadelphia. 


GRADUATE NURSE WOULD LIKE THE 
care of an invalid or child. Address H., 
2434 Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ICE FURNISHED ROOMS WITH BOARD. 
Central location so. to railroad 
lines. Address Mrs. 8 A. GOVER, 1209 O 

street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

NE BRIGHT, SUNNY ROOM STILL TO LET 
with board ; also vacancies at tabie for guests 
from the neighborhood, at 3419 Hamilton &t., 

M. F. PASCHALL, in charge. 





OMAN OF REFINEMENT WISHES POSI 


tion as managing housekeeper. Thor- 
oughly competent; very best of reference. 
Address No 43, this Office. 


ANTED.—A LADY BOARDER: A QUIAT 
country home; Friends’ family; pleasant 
location. Address 8. E. B. PYLE, Lrumore, 

Lancaster county, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or housekeeper. Address B., 
Bristol, Bucks — Pa. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are a daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 
those from without the city an oung Friends 
—e- in the city being particulpety desired to 

0 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


4A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


he Pennhurst. Open all the year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
All conveniences, including electric elevator and 
steam heat. Special winter rates. 
JAMES HOOD. 





The Whittier, Bozegomow, 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
4. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, AX. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
oe stants inh —- ven to'serving families. Office, 


ee OSEPH L- JONES. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Association will be 
held in the Lecture Room of the New School Build- 
ing at 15th aod Race Sts , Twelfth Month 9, at8 p.m 


Program : 


Review of Wilfred Whitten’s ‘“‘ Second Series ot 
Quaker Pictures.” By Sarah C. Pennypacker. 


“Josiah Martin’s Answer to Voltaire’s Letters 
Concerning Friends.” a 
By Prof. Arthur Beardsley. 


* Simplicity.” By Alice Hall- 
A)l interested are cordially invited. 


THe OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 
AND OTHER VERSES.”’ 


By JoHN RussELL HAYEs. 


Printed on hand-made English paper, 12mo., 
extra cloth, gilt top, deckel edge. Price $1.00. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 
st Mouth Seventh St., a 


oe ee ee 


DR. Ww. c. SPENCER, 


Dentist, 


Office Hours, 9 to 5. 1545 Md ine St., Philad’a 


liza H. Sch ofield, Artist, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., (Room 40), Philad’a. 


Classes in oil, water colors, etc. Crayon portraits 
and china painting, specialties. Orders solicited for 
Christmas and wec ding presents. 

Spring Garden St. 


CAROLINE RAU, ™ Spring Garse 


Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Genealogies Traced 
in om oy and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIRK BROWN 
1813 N. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 





PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh month 23, 1895. 
The annual meeting of the 


Stockholders of Swarthmore College 


will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Race and 
15th streets, on Third-day, Twelfth month 3, at 


o’clock, 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


ABBY W. MILLER, | clerks, 
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Folio and octavo . 6 6, 10 6, 20 
Select Miscellanies, chiefly il- 
lustrative of the History, Chris- 
tian Principles, and Sufferings 
of Friends. 6 vols., cloth. 185115 
A Collection of the Christian 
Writings, Labours, and Suffer- 
ings of Roger Haydock. 1700 7 
Quakerism, Past and Present. 
Rowntree . . 2 
Friendly Sketches in America. 
By W. Tallack = : 
The Life of John Conran . 
Memoir of James Backhouse 
Selections from Patrick Liv- 
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ingstone . . - 2 
Letters of Isaac Pennington is 
Life of Gilbert Latey . . 20 


Letters of Early Friends. 
Compiled by J. Barclay ... 
Memoir of Hannah Kilham . 
Biographical Sketches and 
Anecdotes of Friends . . ;s 
Life of Thomas Story. 2 
vols. . «4 
The Life of Margaret Fell . 1 
Clarkson's Portraiture of the 
Society of Friends , 3 
Memoirs of Isaac Pennington. 
By J.G. Bevan .. 3 
The Life of Gerhard Terster- 
gen. . 
Evans’ E xposition of the Faith 
of Friends . . 2 
Proceedings at the Richmond 
Conference of the Society of 
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SECOND-HAND FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 


ANY OF WHICH WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES BY 


EDWARD HICKS, JNR., 14, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT LONDON. 





Early Friends and Modern 
Professors . 
Detraction 
Amelia Opie. . 3 
Life of Mary Ann Schim- 
meolpenminck . « ss 2s + 
Compilations from the Writ- 
ings of Friends. By W. H. Chase 3 
Quakerism Examined. By 
John Wilkinson . . 2 
The Quakers, an Internation- 
al History. By Cunningham . 5 
The Decline of Quakerism. 


Displayed. By 


Macnair. .. . 8 
The Doctrine of Pray er. ‘By 

Isaac Crewdson . . o8 
Essay on the Society of 


Friends. By Samuel Fothergill 
Journal and Correspondence 
of John Wilbur ... 4 
Memoirs of Thomas Pum- 
phrey... is sd hs tas iy a 
Memoirs of Stanley Pum- 
phrey .. ~ 
The Concurrence and Unani- 
mity of the Quakers in owning 
and asserting the Doctrines of 
the Christian Religion, demon- 
strated in Sermons of several of 
their Public Preachers. (In- 
cludes the Sermons of Thirteen 
Friends.) No date ‘ 3 
Several Sermons of Stephen 
Crisp, taken in Shorthand. 1696. 
S06... » 10 
Discourses delivered by Wm. 
Savery at several Meetings of 
the Quakers. 1806. . 3 
Thirty Sermons or Declara- 
tions and some Prayers by 
Stephen Crisp . 4 


a 


> The Harmony of the Divine 


and Heavenly Doctrines demon- 
strated in Sundry Declarations 
preached at the Quakers’ Meet- 
ings in London,1723 ..... 5 
A Collection of Many Select 
and Christian Epistles, Letters 
and Testimonies, written by Geo. 
Fox, 1698, calf... .... 25 
A Collection of Doctrinal 
Works given forth by that faith- 
ful Minister of Christ, George 
Fox, 1706. Calf... -15 
The Memorable Works of a 


Son of Thunder and Consola- 
tion. Edward Burroughs, 1672 . 25 


> The Works of John Fothergill, 


M.D , with some account of his 
life. By John Coakley Lettsom. 
1784. Calf .. 

The Christian Quaker and his 
Divine Testimony vindicated. 
By William Penn and George 
Whitehead. Calf,1674. .. 10 

The Dawnings of the Gospel 
Day, and its Light and Glory 
discovered. By Francis Howgill, 
1676. Calf ; a ip oc ee 

The Complete Works of 
Samuel Fisher, 1679, Calf . .15 

The Great Mystery. By Geo. 
Fox. 1659. Veryrare . 

A Beacon to the Society of 
Friends. By Isaac Crewdson. 2 


°o 
The Spitalfields Genius, the 


Story of Wm. Allen. By J. Fayle 2 
Select Anecdotes of Members 


of the Society of Friends. ” J. 
Barclay ° 
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A True Account of the Life 


and Sufferings of Ambrose 


Rigge. 1710 


Memoir of Stephen Crisp. 


By S. Tuke .. 

Memoir of Benjamin and Es- 
ther Seebohm ‘ 

Diary of Jonathan  Burnyeat. 
I2mo. .. * 

Life of Thomas Ellwood. 

Diary of Alexander Jaffray, to 
which are added Memoirs of the 
Rise, Progress, and Persecutions 
of the People called Quakers 
in the North of Scotland . . 

Memoir of Lindley Murray, 


with Portrait . 


North American Indians and 


Friends. 1844 

Extracts from the Familiar 
Letters of Elizabeth ae 
1842. . . 

The Baptism of Christ; A 
Gospel Ordinance. ¥ Job 
Scott. 1794 . 

The Sure Foundation : or, 
Past and Future of the Society 
of Friends. By W. C. Westlake 

John Woolman ; 
Remembrance and Caution to 
the Rich. 1793 .. 

John Rutty; A Treatise con- 
cerning Christian Discipline. 
Compiled with the advice of the 
people called Quakers. 1752. 


Thomas Ellwood. Sacred 
History. In3vols.8vo. .. . 
The Leadbeater Papers. 2 


vols. Containing the Annals of 
Ballitore, Letters from Edmund 
Burke, etc. 1862 . 

A Collection of the Several 
Writings of that True Prophet, 
William Bayly. 1676 . . 

The Rusticks Alarm to the 


Rabbis; or, The Country Cor- 
recting the Universityand Clergy. 
By Samuel Fisher. 1660. . . 
An Answer to William Penn 
(Quaker), his book entituled 
“ fhe New Witnesses Proved 
Old Hereticks."" By Lodowick 
Muggleton. .. 
Quakerism ; A New Nickname 
for Old Christianity. Being an- 
answer to a book entituled 
‘Quakerism no Christianity.” 
By Wm. Penm. 2672... 
The Picture of Quakerism. ‘By 
Francis Bugg. 1697 . . 
Miriam and Other Poems. By 
J. G. Whittier. 1st Edition 


Snowbound. By J. G.Whittier. 


Longman’s Edition : 
Poems. By Bernard Barton, 

12ar. ; 
The Reliquary. 


and Lucy Barton 


By "Bernard 


Minor Poems, including “ Na- 


poleon."’ By Bernard Barton . 
Devotional Verses. By Bern- 

ard Barton , cae 
Poetical Scraps. By Thomas 

Clio Rickman. 2 vols. 1803 
The Poetical Works of John 

Scott of Amwell. 1782 . 
Poems. By T. F. Ball . . 
Hymns or Lyrics. By Wm. 
Ball . 


John Marriott's Poems . 
Select Poems. 


A Word of 


Rutty’s History o 
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5 Life of Thomas Chalkley — 
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By , Rachel 
Barclay . . 
Hymns, Selected. By Priscilla ~ 
Sau eg es, Sees 
A Collection of Acts of Par 
liament relative to those called 
Quakers, from 1688 to 1801 . . 3 
Early Days in the Society of © 
Friends. By M.A. Kelty . . 2 ¢ 
The Life of Richard Claridge » 
Thomas Shillitoe the Quaker 
Missionary. By W. Tallack . 2 
Memoirs of Daniel Wheeler 


Journal of the Life and Travels 


of Job Scott. . 


Journal of Wm. Savery es 


Journals of T. Wilkinson and 
J. Dickinson. . 2 

Journal of George Richardson ; 

Four Letters on the Rise and 


Progress of the Society of 
Friends. By Thistlethwaite . 20 
Life of Wm. Penn. - Clark- 
son Cre. 
Life of Wm. Penn. By Hep- 
worth Dixon. .... 4 
Wm. Penn’s Journal ‘of his 


Travels in Holland and Germany 2 0 
Inquiry into Macaulay's 
Charges against Wm. Penn. . 
Life of Oliver Sansom. . . 3 
The Life of John Whitehead 2 
The Life and Studies of Ben- 
jamin West. By John Galt. . 4 
Journal of the Life and Trav ‘els 
of Thomas Wilson. .... 2 
Gurney’s Observations on the 
Distinguishing Views and Prac- 
tices of the Society of Friends 2 
f the Friends 
in ireland . 5 
Gurney’'s Complete Essays : 
Sermons by Robert Barclay . 
Memoirs of Robert Charleton 
Memoirs of Anthony Benezet. 
By Wilson Armistead ‘ 
Memorials of Samuel Gurney 
Gurney’s Biblical Notes 
oer s Essays on Love to 
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Life of William Foster. 3 vols. 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill 
Lives of Caton, Burnyeat, and 
Croker 
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Journal of John Churchman 
Life of William Dewsbury . 
Life of William Allen. 2 vols. 
Life of Edward Burrough . 
Memoir of Priscilla Gurney 
Life and Letters of J. G. Bevan 
A Brief Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the canes By 
William Penn . 2 
Some Account of the L ife, 
Service, and Sufferings of Joseph 
Coale. 1706 
Journal of Thos. Scattergood 
Memoirs of Richard and Eliz- 


abeth Shackleton . 
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, Journal of Thomas Shiilitoe. 
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EDW. HICKS, Junr., who has the largest stock of Second-hand Friends’ Books in the United Kingdom, is always prepared to 


search for and if possible obtain such books as, atthe moment, he may not have in stock. He has also a very large collection of old 


Tracts and Pamphlets (some of them of very early date) relating to Friends, a catalogue of which he will send on application. 


complete Illustrated Catalogue of Friends’ Books and Engravings will also be sent post free on application. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Publishers’ Department. 

*,* FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL isde- 
signed as a Religious, Literary, and Family News- 
paper, for circulation amongst FRIENDs, and also a- 
mongst Friendly People. It adopts asits standards 
the Principles and Testimonies of the Society of 
Friends, in their integrity. It finds these exem- 
plified in the teaching and action of such worthies 
as George Fox, William Penn, and Robert Barclay, 
and of John Woolman, John G. Whittier, and 
Samuel M.‘Janney. It believes, as they did, that it 
is the Spirit of Truth which is to be sought after. 
It is in sympathy, therefore, with all who have at 
heart the advancement of Christian Quakerism, 


without proscription, without pharisaism, without 
dead formality, or barren literalness. 


*,* When it is desired to discontinue the paper, 
we must be notified. We do not “ stop” papers, ex- 
cept upon the order of the subscriber, or for delin- 
quency in payment. We alwaysdo stopa paper, 
when so ordered, if the subscription is paid up. 


*,* When the discontinuance of a paper is di sired, 
it is certainly no more than business fairness and 
common politeness for the subscriber to send “word 
tous. A postal card costs one cent. Occasionally 
the plan of “ refusing” the paper at the post-office 
is adopted, and the postmaster is left to notify us. 
This isa poor plan.¥ Postmasters are usually busy 
enough with other affairs, of a more profitable char- 
acter,and can give only secondary attention to 
matters like this. Occasionally one of them sends us 
a “Second,” or a “Third” notice, saying he has 
notified us before, when, (to the best of our know- 
ledge), he has not done so. All this is wearying and 
worrying at this.end of the line. 


*,* As to bills: Occasionally, a subscriber whose 
account is in arrears expresses surprise to find it so. 
Yet we send bills every year, beginning about the 
Sixth month, to all those who have rot paid up for 
the current year. These bills do not, except in rare 
cases, come back to us, and therefore we know are 
received, opened, and we presume inspected by the 
person to whom the letter is addressed, or some one 
representing him. We therefore consider that no 
one: can fairly complain of not knowing how his 
account stands. 


*,* We cannot, without inconvenience and delay 
in the issue of the paper, insert any reading matter 
reaching us later than noon on Third-day. Adver- 
tisements (which go on the cover sheet) can usually 
be got in, if received on Fourth-day morning. 


*,* We make nocharge whatever for the insertion 
of notices of Births, Marriages, and Deaths. We 
desire them sent us, to be published’ as news. In 
regard to deaths we are always willing to print 
more than a simple notice, provided the additional 
matter seems to us suitable. We feel, of course, a 
responsibility in regard to this, and desire obitua- 
ries to be not long, to be appropriately expressed, 
and to be so presented as to be interesting and pro- 
bably edifying even to those who may not have 
been personally acquainted with the deceased. 
Poetry we ask to be very sparingly used 


Richard A. French, 
Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREET, 


Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 


NOW READY, 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends. 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents} by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phia. 


“LYRICS OF QUAKERISM,” 
By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 
In aotems books for gifts or for home reading, 


do not overlook this handsomely illustrated volume 
of 276 pages and 


SEVENTY ORIGINAL POEMS 


of special interest to Friends. It has already had 
a large sale. A — should be in every Friends’ 
library. Price, $1.25 and $1.50 according to binding. 


Sent, post paid, by 
ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. 


And for tale at FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 15th 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


“SOUTHERN HEROES” 


Should be in every Friend’s family. 
B. F, TRUEBLOOD : 
“I look upon this book as a most valuable contri- 
— to the literature of Peace.—Frances E. Wil- 
lard. 


‘The work deserves the attention of all who be- 
lieve in the principles of Peace as taught by Christ, 
as well as of those who hope that future ages will 
So and his trade from the earth.” 


“The most interesting book that has come to the 
Eagle inalong time. Once well started it will be 
finished by any reader, and is worthy a place in 
every library "— Poughkeepsie Eagle. 


Very many more expressions of like character can 
be given concerning this new book ; every preacher 
should have it. One writes: “I have preached a 
sermon from information gained by reading it, and 
much inquiry is the result.’’ 

Send for a copy, and also have one sent to your 
preacher as a present. Handsomely bound, fine 
paper. gilt top, illustrated, $3 00, postpaid to any 
address in the world, : 


Special rates for ministers and agents. 
Fernando G, Cartland, 
106 Montgomery Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 





To accommodate those who might desire 
copies of the new and hitherto unpublished 


WIGTON SCHOOL PORTRAIT 
OF 


GEORGE FOX 


I have had made a limited number of reproduc- 
tions, suitable for framing, on heavy plate paper 
19x24 inches. Price, $1.00. If sent by mail, 
securely packed in a tube, $1.10. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, 
1024 Race Street, Philad’a 


LECTURES—1895-96. 

AARON M. PowkLL, Editor of Zhe Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. SuBJECTS: I. ** WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips”?; JI. “ WHITTIER”; III. “ GEORGE 
Fox” ; IV. ‘*GLImMPSES IN EUROPE”; V. 
‘¢ WoMAN AS A CITIZEN’’; VI. ‘* PURITY AND 
THE WHITE Cross”; VII. ‘*‘ THE NATIONAL 
DRINK PROBLEM.’’ Address for dates and 
terms, 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
United Charities Building, New York. 


NOW READY. 
‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 


Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 
694 pages, with Portrait. 


Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.68. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
4 ge tae Meats cogs ¢ Baw os 
By HowakpD M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 , Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, j cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail 





at these 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH #rREsT, Philad’a. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
— very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 


In Bugs, Mats, in Upholstery, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mai Orper Depart- 

MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
PhiJ/adelphia. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC, 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
4aq@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


«JUST PUBLISHED. 


“The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


THE ‘* BOSTON BINDER.” 


Light, strong, neat, and serviceable. 

Will hold a year’s numbers. 

The several issues can be easily and conveniently 
put in place. ; 

By preserving your numbers in this way you will 
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If Christ would be the teacher of his people, they that would learn 
of him must sometimes learn in silence ; for, if we are always thinking 
our own thoughts we cannot hear the instructions that are conveyed to 
the soul by the impressions of the Divine Spirit. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


From “Conversations on Religious Subjects,” the chapter on 
“ Divine Worship.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


STEADFAST IN COURACE. 


THE clouds may come, but the clouds must go, 
Ever the calm blue stays ;— 

The day dawn never fails, we know, 
Though long the night delays. 


And if life’s burdens weary seem, 
There yet are restful hours, 

When lingering by thought’s tranquil stream 
We gather fadeless flowers. 


Then only speak thy cheer, sweet friend ! 
Repress all faithless fears ; 

This world of ours soon would end 
Were not more smiles than tears. 


The tiniest flower that lifts its cup 
For the restoring dew, 

Trusts not in vain ; oh! then look up 
Remembering God is true. 


Evil and dark the clouds, alas! 
’Neath which our souls oft bow ; 
Yet—patience ! and the darkest pass 

For God reigns here and now. 


F. M. S. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London, Tenth month. 
THE EXPANSION OF QUAKERISM. 
BY CHARLES SHARP. 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 


One thing is certain: the world of men and women 
about us is moved in an extraordinary manner ; is unset- 
tled in thought, restless in spirit, and possesses a desire 
to rid itself of the heavy burdens it can no longer bear. 
When mental and spiritual forces are united in such a 
movement as this, no religious society can remain un- 
affected ; and to Quakerism more than to all would it be 
folly to sit by the wayside and affect to regard it as only 
a passing breeze, for in the meanwhile these forces will 
gather strength, and at last come as on the wings of the 
wind and sweep us away. 

We are so small a body that we can only justify our 
existence by showing men a better way than that pre- 
sented by the churches generally ; and it is because we 
have a unique message to the weary, struggling world 
around us that we ought to earnestly desire, not only to 
live, but to increase far beyond the limits we now attain 
to. We are men and women with hearts to feel the needs 
of others; therefore we must keep ourselves abreast of 
those needs and understand their growing many-sided 
ness. We are men and women with a strong sense of our 
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We— 


** cannot rest 
A silent witness of the headlong rage 
Of headlong folly, by which thousands die, 
Bone of our bone, and kindred souls to ours.”’ 


close affinity for all our race. 


For work such as lies before Quakerism there is wanted, 
not only a facility of expansion, a stretching forth of 
hands and mind to grasp and appreciate every situation 
in which we find our fellows, but a large-heartedness, a 
loving tenderness, a slowness to believe in utter wicked- 
ness, and a quick discernment of goodness in those to 
whom we make appeal. 

We need fear nothing that men can say to us in their 
unrest. There is nothing in their questionings to alarm 
us. They interest God, they must interest us. Wher- 
ever an earnest mind begins to enquire, whenever a new 
revelatian is unfolding itself, wherever there is a soul 
adrift upon the sea of despair, having lost sight of land 
and beacons, wherever there is the blight of evil and the 
mystery of affliction, there surely is the invisible Christ, 
and where he goes we need not fear to follow. Above 
all must we beware of over-caution, of weak hesitancy, 


| or we may let humanity slip by us while we are debating 


if it can be saved without offence to the principles and 
practices of Friends. 

The world will not come to us, therefore let us go 
after the world. 

‘‘It is not thy duty to complete the work; do not 
therefore deem thyself free to neglect,’’ says the Mishna 
to the devout Jew. Quakerism may take the same say- 
ing to heart. That we cannot perfect the work of regen- 
eration in ourselves and in others is no reason why we 
should halt by the way, content to adopt the thoughts 
and opinions of past generations, and neglecting the 
voice of God in current history. The New Quakerism, 
if a phrase which seems to be in the air may be used, 
looks back upon the glories of a past day and is cheered 
and strengthened thereby ; but it also has its face towards 
the east, and sees life in the brightness of the coming 
dawn. It knows that in the calendar of the future there 
are red-letter days such as it has never witnessed, and it 
waits with a joyful expectation for the new earth, and 
‘« the Christ that is to be.’’ It knows that at this pres- 
ent time there is more good in all things about us than 
our purblind eyes will consent to see. It knows that the 
Light of Christ is never wholly quenched in any living 
soul ; it believesin the nearness and reality of the divine 
love, the constant presence of the divine help, the inces- 
sant watchfulness of a divine power; and it refuses to 
recognize, as being in the smallest degree helpful to man- 
kind, anything that looks like a gospel of despair. It 
has a message to the hopeless, fraught with comfort and 
strength. Its gospel is indeed good news. Its prophe- 
syings are at once certain and blessed. It utterances are 
old and yet ever new. ‘‘ The eyes of the blind shall be 
opened ; the deaf ears unstopped ; the lame made to walk ; 
the world shall come with singing unto Zion ; sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.’’ That is the burden of the Qua- 
ker’s song ; and the world may yet stay to listen to it. 

We are, indeed, at tne service of the world. That is 
our work on earth. This is a place for men and women, 
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not for mere nondescripts who are neither men nor 
angels. We have to be about our Father’s business, and 
the work involves a constant concern for men to whom 
we can impart such knowledge as we possess of the divine 
life. We can lend them our eyes, so that they may see the 
visions of God that come to us. We may lend them our 
ears, that they too may hear the heavenly voice that speaks 
to all. We may lend them our hearts, that they may 
know they beat in unison with theirs—that we are sharers 
of the common sorrow, bearers of the common lot. We 
may, being helped thereto by the divine strength, lend 
them our lives, if so be they may get rest for unrest, light 
for darkness, joy for despair, and the heart of a little 
child in the place of the rebellious spirit of the man. 

All of which implies that, like the children of Israel, 
we must go forward. 

‘* Why should the Society of Friends hesitate to adopt 
some of the methods of churches with whose essential 
spirit it is at one? The ideal Quakerism is very fine, 
but it is calculated to attract the masses? The self-con- 
tained man, totally independent of externals in spiritual 
matters, is too high for the conception of the multitude, 
many of whom have to be treated as children in regard 
to them. What is sufficient for sweet and loyal and sim- 
ple souls, can hardly suffice for the undisciplined, the 
ignorant, and the debased. Quakerism must go down to 
them.”’ 

This is by no means a harsh criticism of a public advo- 
cacy of Quakerism. Coming from an outsider, it will 
sound to other outsiders reasonable enough. Nor will it 
be easy for Friends to answer it in such a fashion as to 
convince the ordinary enquirer. Indeed it will be a 
happy result if they attain to anything like a full con- 
viction themselves. 

The reply to this critic should be found in the answers 
to the seven questions to be propounded by the Home 
Mission Committee at the coming Conference. All of 
these questions may be included in one important query : 
‘«Can Quakerism satisfy the spiritual demands of the 
age ?’’ remembering always that all the legitimate wants 
of men are in a large sense spiritual. The consideration 
of this question must bring us face to face with the his- 
tory of the past, and once for all should be settled the 
doubt existing in so many minds if, notwithstanding the 
the blessed memories associated with them, the methods 
of George Fox and his friends can avail us anything now. 
About the spirit and power of early Quakerism there can 
be no doubt ; they belong to all time. Once for all, too, 
should be settled the quality of the message we have for 
the world, and our ability to deliver it. Nor is it of 
small importance to us to come to a conclusion concern- 
ing the way in which the real growth of the Society of 
Friends is affected by adult schools and Home Mission 
Meetings. Is the attitude of Quakerism towards the 
world such as to invite the confidence of men and women 
to whom the solution of religious and social problems is 
all important? Last, but not least : can we present spirit- 
ual truth as vividly, as simply, as do other churches, and 
can we import into our meetings for worship such vital- 
ity, such an intelligent comprehension of communion and 
realization of the presence of God, as shall persuade sin- 
ridden, world-weary souls that where we meet is indeed 
the gate of heaven? Can we offer them the bread of life 
instead of the stones of the creeds? In short, are we a 
people who deserve to live ? 

In considering these questions, Friends who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day, and have long ago 
crystallised their opinions, will do well to remember that 
the changes of time are inevitable, and that no generation 
sees with the eyes of the fathers who have passed away. 








They will do well to have faith in the God who makes 
history. To the younger Friends who are looking 
towards the future with eyes yet undimmed with tears of 
trouble, these matters cannot be presented without re- 
minding them how great and blessed are the possibilities 
within their own borders ; how much there is that is at- 
tractive in the living embodiment of faith, hope, and love 
which men call Quakerism. For them there is no more 
precious heritage in this world than that which has de- 
scended to them from their fathers. 

Numerically the Friends are a very small people, but 
it should not be forgotten that strength does not 
always lie in numbers. Once, away in Nazareth, there 
was a minority of one, apparently a poor, weak unit ; but 


| so mighty was that One in the love of God and man, so 


full of the heaven-descended Spirit, so utterly given up 
to the rescue of the race, that, at this moment, while 
these words are being read, his presence among men is as 
the presence of a conquering Lord, and his increase is as 
far beyond all compute as are the sands of the sea-shore. 

For Quakerism, then, there is no such thing as 
despair. But it must move on. Die, in truth, it cannot. 
Though all it meetings were closed, and their records for- 
gotten, the spirit which has been a life to its members 
would be as a leaven of righteousness in the world, and 
would continue to live in the re-invigoration of sects and 
the regeneration of societies. 

It will remain a factor in the life of every man who 
strives to prove that God the Spirit may be worhipped in 
spirit and in truth. 


[John v.: 17-47.] 

Paper by William W. Birdsall, read at Race street First-day 

School Conference Class, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 1o. 
THE incident at Bethesda had stirred the interest of the 
people and awakened anew the opposition of the Jews. 
Their leaders, seeking a pretext whereby their persecution 
might be justified, eagerly seized upon the charge that the 
Sabbath had been profaned. But Jesus answered them, 
‘* My Father worketh even until now, and I work.’’ It 
is a repetition of the saying of the little boy found dis- 
puting of great things in the temple: ‘‘ I must be about 
my Father’s business.’’ 

In these few words we may find the law, binding upon 
every earthly son of God, to make his chief business the 
service of the Father. If we accept Jesus as our great 
example, then there is no escape from this duty, no turn- 
ing back from this high calling. 

The Father’s business appeals to us in many forms. 
It does not demand identical service from any two of us, 
but it does demand that the deep, underlying, controlling 
purpose of our lives—that which gives tone and character 
to our efforts,—shall be the furthering, in some way or 
other.—of his kingdom upon earth. It does not make us 
hermits or devotees, it does not require us all to preach 
or all to teach; it leaves us hardworking merchants or 
lawyers, or laborers, apparently very much ‘troubled 
about many things ’’ of small import, but it gives a high 
purpose to every humble effort, and brings every one 
of us into partnership with the Most High—makes us 
each an instrument by which He still works. 

Much of the following discourse of Jesus is devoted 
to explaining his relation to the Father, plainly stating 
his dependence and his obedience. It would be useless 
to attempt to attach a full and definite meaning to every 
phrase—we are too remote in time, in feeling, and all the 
circumstances of our lives entirely to understand them, 
and sometimes our guesses are of little value. We may 
be sure, however, that every word of Jesus had a meaning 
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for the company he addressed, and we know that his 
teaching is full of value and of instruction for us. There 
are some passages in this remaining discourse which 
might furnish ground for theological discussion and whose 
exact meaning seems to me not at all certain, but two 
main, underlying thoughts seem evident, and of the 
greatest importance: (1) ‘‘ He that heareth my word 
and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life 
and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from 
death unto life.’” To recognize and obey the will of 
God is the price of salvation. When we remember the 
nature of the teaching of Jesus, how he continually con- 
demned the mere outward and formal and insisted upon 
that true service of heart which has its spring and source 
in character, in the real inner man, we can understand 
what he meant by saying: ‘‘ They that hear shall live.’’ 
And this salvation is not a far-off matter to be realized 
at the end of a painful and penitental life time, but is 
present and continuous. Its possessor ‘‘ zs passed from 
death unto life;’’ he ‘‘hath everlasting life,’’ for the 
kingdom of God is within us and we may realize its 
beneficent rule now and here if we will but bring our 
minds and hearts into conformity with its divine order. 
The second thought I esteem of great importance although 
I believe it is contrary to the teaching of most religious 
leaders, and I do not know that these passages have been 
so interpreted by any one. 

It is the thought of the ‘‘continuity’’ of the dealings 
of God with man. In these last verses, Jesus tells his 
hearers that the Hebrew scriptures testify of him; that 
Moses, in whom they trust, accuses them for their failure 
to understand and really to obey him; that he is himself 
the subject of Moses’s writings, and that a true belief of 
Moses would have helped to a present belief of his own 
words. 

There is more in this than a mere accusation of a 
disposition to unbelief. I believe we may fairly interpret 
it as a declaration that God has at all times required of 
his children the same reasonable service ; that through 
Moses and the prophets he unfolded to them so much of 
his will: as they were able to understand, the same will 
which he revealed the more perfectly through Jesus, and 
which he makes known to each of us as he has made it 
known to every man that ever came into the world, in 
such measure as it is received and obeyed. 

Men talk of the ‘‘old’’ and the ‘‘ new’’ dispensa- 
tion, but the God ‘‘ with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning ’’ is, and has been ready to be himself 
the teacher of his people, and the only change has been 
in the hearts and minds of men. Growth towards the 
light seems slow, but it is very real. To it centuries are 
as days, but it brought mankind from the worship of 
physical light by Abraham’s father, to the simple but 
pure and noble religion of Jesus. In the progress of this 
growth there appears sometimes a man so favored as to 
see a new phase of truth, to grasp it in a new relation, 
and still so favored as to be able to share it with his fel- 
lows. The names of Savonarola, Luther, Wyckliffe, Fox, 
—a dozen others will occur to us. Each of these, in 
his measure, opened to mankind a new dispensation ; not 
that God had changed his will, but that men had come 
to know more of it and to understand it better. Thusit 
was when the father of Abraham forsook the idols of his 
ancestors and became the worshiper of the one true God ; 
thus it was when the prophets, mourning over the wick- 
edness of Israel, called the people back to the altars of 
Jehovah ; thus it was, though in infinitely greater and 
higher measure, when Jesus called men from the washing 
of cups and platters, from the formal observance of the 
outward law, to that spiritual obedience which we believe 
to constitute true religion. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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What a different view this gives us of the relation of 
man to God? In what a different light it places the 
books of the Old Testament! With this thought in mind, 
one need not wonder at the pictures of an angry, cruel 
God ; they are only the distorted images due to the igno- 
rance and misunderstanding of man, and we find this 
Hebrew Bible filled with the spirit of true religion—that 
is of true Christianity. 

It may well be that Jesus did not intend to convey 
this lesson to the Jews ; he evidently had an immediate 
purpose of a different character; but this is the most 
valuable lesson it conveys tome: A belief in the con 
tinuity of our relations with the Heavenly Father ; that we 
are upon the same terms with him that every other soul 
enjoys, or has enjoyed, and that our enjoyment of him is 
only bounded by our own limitations of capacity or will. 
This faith, it seems to me, lends a new dignity to the 
brotherhood of man, and will help us to appreciate the 
Fatherhood of God. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A MOUNTAIN POND. 

DurRInNG a short holiday trip in the lower Adirondacks in 
New York in Seventh month last, I stopped one evening 
at a wayside inn to spend the night. After supper, as we 
all sat on the porch, the conversation turned to wild 
flowers, and a young man who was familiar with those 
woods recommended a visit to a neighboring pond, which 
went by the name of White Lead Lake. Accordingly, 
next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, I set out in 
quest of the spot. Following an old wagon track that 
led off from the highroad, a short walk brought me into a 
patch of woodland, where by and by | found the pond— 
a small sheet of spring water, perhaps an eighth of a 
mile in length and half as broad, shut in on every side by 
the silent woods, like some clear jewel in its rock. 

By this quiet water—to whose brink, no doubt, the 
wild deer often come, stooping to drink in the springs 
that gather on its shore and overflow into its placid 
bosom—by this quiet water is a rare natural garden. 
Here, this summer morning, the bushes of the sweet-gale 
rustle softly in the wind, their branches decked with 
the gieen, cone-like fruit, and exhaling odors faint but 
spicy as though wafted from Sabza and the ‘‘shores of 
Araby the blest.’’ In the wet sand, their roots washed 
by the cool waves of the lake, and fellowshiping with the 
white buttons of the water daisy or pipewort (£riocaulon 
septangulare), are gay colonies of a variety of bladder- 
wort (Utricularia cornuta), with yellow, helmet-shaped 
flowers, fragrant as roses. Among the bushes that crowd 
down to the water side, and almost hidden in the grasses, 
the closed gentian lifts its modest cones of blue; while 
hard by the sun dew spreads its jeweled paddles in the 
light, and the bloated pitchers of the huntsman’s cup 
(Sarracenia purpurea) \ie clustered on the ground, with 
swollen, purple veins, as of one stricken with grave 
malady. (These vase-like leaves are natural water-car- 
riers, and serve admirably as bouquet holders.) 

The branches of the service berry (amelanchier Cana- 
densis) hang in graceful fashion, adorned with crimson 
globules of fruit, which stand brightly out like sparks of 
fire, or tiny lanterns, amid the dark verdure of the forest. 
Let us, for a little while, step into the cool depths of 
these primeval woods. In the dampness and the twilight 
of their continual shades, see how the mosses riot—on the 
earth, in the little pools, on the living boles of the trees. 
On the fallen logs, where funguses are silently at work, 
the little moss plants have woven softest carpets, npon 
which the delicate sprays of the creeping snowberry run 
hither and yon with the freedom of children in their 
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home. Tucked in amidst the foliage are the white 
berries which give the plant its name. Its botanical 
name is just as pretty, though—chiogenes, child of the 
snow, it being an evergreen. Not less lovely, and more 
conspicuous, are the pink-veined blossoms of the wood- 
sorrel (oxalis acetosella), nestling amid their clover-like 
leaves, which are often beautifully tinted with red and 
purple. These leaves, each of which consists of three 
heart-shaped leaflets set tip to tip, lend themselves readily 
to artistic designs, and in the art of some centuries ago 
were largely used in that way. The plant is common in 
Europe, where it is sometimes called hallelujah, ‘‘ by 
reason,’’ says an ancient herbalist, ‘“‘when it springeth 
forth and flowereth [7. ¢., between the times of Easter 
and Pentecost] alleluja was wont to be sung in churches.”’ 

The dark forest nooks are starred, too, with the dalib- 
arda’s pure white blooms, whose tender faces look up 
from out clusters of foliage that remind one, at first 
glance, of violet clumps. The pretty vines of the part- 
ridge berry ( Mitchella repens)—one of the most indus- 
trious of plants—creep about at the foot of trees, and 
drop in graceful sprays over banks, thriftily flowering 
and fruiting. The dwarf cornel (Cornus Canadensis) a 
frequent denizen of northern woods, though now past its 
blooming stage, presents a maturer beauty in its bunches 
of small, reddening berries, which some day soon, per- 
haps, the children will be picking for mother to put in 
puddings. Thick on the ground the leaves of the trail- 
ing arbutus cluster in rich mats; trilliums (the Trinity- 
flowers of Acadia) are here with crimson seed vessels, to 
which are clinging still some shreds of their early blos- 
soms; and Ciintonia borealis shakes aloft its slender 
flower stalks crowned with balls of blue. 

In the marsh at the head of the pond, I come unex. 
pectedly upon a small bush, flowerless now, but remark- 
able by reason of its narrow, leathery leaves whose edges 
are rolled tightly back upon the white underside,—a 
plant of insignificant size but somehow seeming to com- 
mand attention. Itake it to be the marsh andromeda, 
or rosemary (Andromeda polifolia), and it has a pretty 
history. Linnzeus, the father of modern botany, found 
this plant in Lapland, and in one of his works under 
date of Sixth month 12, thus describes the naming of it : 
(I quote from Newhall’s ‘‘ Shrubs of Northeastern 
America.’’) ‘‘ Andromeda polifolia was now in its highest 
beauty, decorating the marshy grounds in a most agree- 
able manner. The flowers are quite blood-red before 
they expand, but when full grown the corolla is of a flesh 
color. . . AsIcontemplated it I could not help 
thinking of Andromeda as described by the poets, and 
the more I meditated upon their descriptions, the more 
applicable they seemed to the little plant before me. 
Andromeda is represented by them as a virgin of unriv- 
alled charms. This plant is always fixed on some 
little turfy hillock in the midst of the swamps, as An- 
dromeda herself was chained to a rock in the sea, which 
bathed her feet as the fresh water does the roots of this 
plant. Dragons and vesomous serpents surrounded her, 
as toads and other reptiles frequent the abode of her 
vegetable resembler. As the distressed virgin cast down 
her blushing face through excessive affliction, so does this 
rosy-colored flower hang its head, growing paler and 
paler until it withers away. At length comes Per- 
seus in the shape of summer, dries up the surrounding 
water, and destroys the monsters.’’ 

This beautiful spot, though off from the beaten track 
of travel, had yet its human interests, and my attention 
became engaged in watching some operations at one end 
of the lake on the part of three men who had a rough 
camp on its shore. 
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built far out into the water, and at the farthest end a 
man stood digging up mud from the bottom of the pond 
by means of a pair of shovels fastened together and 
worked like a huge candle snuffer. The material thus 
obtained was of a bluish-white color, and was put into a 
wheel barrow by the workman’s side. When full the 
barrow was wheeled ashore and the contents dumped into 
a large tank of water. Two other workmen there fished 
up lumps of mud from the water in the tank and kneading 
them with their hands, removed any foreign material that 
might be present, such as grass, roots, stones, etc. The 
mud, which had now become nearly white, was then passed 
through a coarse sieve, moulded into rough blocks, and 
piled in a shed to dry out. Later, they would be suitably 
packed up and hauled fifteen miles or more to the railroad 
for shipment to the cities, there, as I was told, to be sold 
for the cleaning of silver and some other purposes. As 
I was curious to know something about the constitution 
of the article, and as the workmen could not even give 
me its name, I brought a sample of it away with me for 
more leisurely investigation. 

A friend to whom I have since shown the specimen, 
put some of it in a small vial into which he then poured 
some acid. In a few moments the liquid was seen to be 
sparkling with bright, tiny specks which rose-to the sur- 
face and stuck to the side of the bottle when it was 
tipped over. A magnifying glass showed these particles 
to be small rod-like bodies, perfectly transparent, and of 
the character of glass. Thus the mystery was solved. These 
minute bits of glass were the siliceous coverings of ex- 
tremely small, one-celled water plants of low order, 
called diatoms. They abound in ponds and ditches, as 
well as on tree trunks, damp garden walks, and other 
wet places. So largely does silica enter into the compo- 
tion of these organisms, that after the plant has died and 
the vegetable tissue disappeared, the siliceous covering or 
skeleton retains its form, and, if in water, sinks to the 
bottom. Thus in time, in some localities, deep and 
extensive deposits, known as diatomaceous earth, are 
formed, and this is doubtless what has happened at White 
Lead Lake,—the silica giving the burnishing quality to 
the deposit, and so making it of commercial value. To 
the microscopist such diatomaceous remains are favorite 
objects of study. There are hundreds of different species 
of the diatoms, and under the microscope the delicate 
things are seen to possess the most beautiful and varied 
shapes and markings imaginable, more exquisite than ever 
traced in arabesque by the hand of human artist. 

C. F. S. 


Philadelphia, Eleventh month 20, 1895. 


THE BRooKLyN Boys AND CuINeseE.—A friend sends 
us the following paragraph from another newspaper : 

‘‘ Brooklyn school boys have set an example in race 
tolerance which is worthy of commendation. Two 
Chinese boys, nephews of a laundryman, desired an edu- 
cation and went to one of the public schools for admis- 
sion as pupils. Some of the rougher class of pupils 
decided that this was an indignity, and at the first op- 
portunity mobbed the Chinese and scared them so badly 
that they feared to return. About twenty boys of the 
school decided that such action was a disgrace to the 
school and organized for its prevention. On Wednesday 
last they went in a body to the laundry, escorted the 
Chinese youngsters to school, and declared their inten- 
tion to protect them in their school rights. Before this 


| firm front the turbulent element subsided, and the little 


foreigners are now duly installed as pupils. Such a dis- 
play of genuine Americanism by the coming generation 


A long, low, wooden pier had been | is encouraging.’’ 
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BRITISH POETS OF VICTORIA’S REIGN. ! 


STEDMAN’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets ’’ isa well-known work, the 
most intelligent study, no doubt, that we have of the 
poetry of Britain in the more than half century since 
Victoria began to reign. In the present volume, as the 
title page states, Stedman has made selections illustrating 
and complementing the critical review which his previous 
work presented, and he has thus formed what cannot fail 
to be a most interesting and valuable book. 

The list of poets entitled to our consideration, who 
have written in the United Kingdom since 1837, is more 
extensive than most persons would suppose, and contains 
more names of distinction than at first thought might be 
suggested. The ‘‘ Index of Poets ’’ here presented has 
nearly 350 names, and among them are those of Tenny- 
son, Landor, the Brownings, Jean Ingelow, ‘‘ Barry 
Cornwall,’’ William Morris, the Arnolds, the Rossettis, 
Swinburne, and others whom we should all think of to 
make up the rollof honor. There are many distinguished 
writers, too, whose poetry must be considered, though 
they won their fame chiefly in other fields: Lord Bea- 
consfield, Professor Blackie, Bulwer, Carlyle, Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik, ‘*‘ George Eliot,’’ Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, the Howitts, Charles Kingsley, Macaulay, Harriet 
Martineau, Thackeray, Bishop Wilberforce, and many 
more,—so many indeed that if we were to omit all these 
as being simply men of affairs, or critics, or novelists, or 
historians, or clergymen, or other workers, who occa- 
sionally wrote meritorious verse we should reduce our list 
doubtless one-half. 

It is impossible, within the limits of a brief notice, to 
give more than a bare suggestion of the treasures garnered 
in this volume. In the almost eight hundred pages the 
editor has brought together a most attractive collection. 
He has adopted the plan of classifying the poets in the 
order of time, (the ‘‘Early Years of the Reign,’’ 
‘*The Victorian Epoch,’’ and ‘‘ Close of the Era’’), 
and also as to their character. The list of the latter 
classification is very interestingly suggestive of the 
analysis which he applies to the Victorian poets. He 
speaks of ‘‘ Distinctive Poets and Dramatists,’’ like Lan- 
dor, ‘‘ Barry Cornwall,’’ Macaulay, and the elder Lord 
Lytton; ‘‘ Poets of Quality,’’ like Winthrop Praed and 
others ; ‘‘ The Roisterers,’’ ‘‘ Ingoldsby,’’ Maginn, and 
‘‘ Father Prout’’; ‘* Meditative Poets,’’ like Hartley 
Coleridge and Aubrey De Vere ; ‘‘ English Song Writers,’’ 
in which both the Howitts, Charles Swain, and Eliza 
Cook appear; ‘‘Songs and Balladry of Scotland,’’ in- 
cluding Hugh Miller, Carlyle, Professor Blackie, Charles 
Mackay, and others; *‘ Poets of the New Day,’’ Tom 
Hood, Mrs. Browning, Elliott «‘ the Corn-law Rhymer,”’ 
and several more ; ‘‘ Early Hymnody,’’ in which Keble, 
Bonar, Faber, Dean Stanley, and Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal appear ; ‘‘ Composite Idyllic School,’’ where we find 
Tennyson, with his two brothers, Charles and Frederick, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Matthew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, 
Coventry Patmore, John Addington Symonds, Alfred 
Austin, Francis Turner Palgrave, Stopford A. Brooke, 
and others; ‘‘ Balladists and Lyrists,’’ which includes 
Thackeray, Kingsley, Adelaide Procter, Jean Ingelow, 
William Allingham, Mrs. Muloch-Craik, and others ; 
‘« Various Distinctive Poets,’’ in which Robert Browning, 
George Meredith, Sydney Dobell, Christina Rossetti, 
Lord Lytton, (‘‘ Owen Meredith ’’ ), are chief figures ; 
** Poets of the Renaissance,’’ Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
William Morris, Swinburne, Philip Bourke Marston, and 
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others ; ‘‘ Dramatists and Playwrights,’ such as Herman 
Merivale and Augusta Webster ; ‘‘ Recent Poets of Great 
Britain,’’ which includes Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, 
Edmund Gosse, Robert Louis Stevenson, William Wat- 
son, and four-score besides; and ‘‘ Colonial Poets,’’ 
which presents some thirty-six names in Australia and 
Canada, the most prominent in the Canadian list being 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, (now a resident of 
the United States), Duncan Campbell Scott, Gilbert 
Parker, and Archibald Lampman. 

The Introduction to the book reviews the course 
of the poetical stream during the Victorian period. In 
this Stedman remarks that it has been rich with produc- 
tion ; ‘‘in science,—and in works of the imagination, 
despite the realistic stress of journalism,—twenty years 
of the recent era outvie any fifty between the Protector- 
ate and the beginning of our century. During every 
temporary lull we fear sterility, but one need not confine 
his retrospection to the blank from 1700 to 1795 to be 
assured that an all-round comparison with the past must 
be in our favor. While then it is a hazardous thing to 
estimate one’s own day, the essays to which the Anthology 
is a complement would not have been written but for a 
conviction that the time under review was destined to 
rank with the foremost times of England’s intellectual 
activity, to be classed, it might well be, among the few 
culminating eras of European thought and art, as one 
to which even the title of ‘Age’ should be applied.’’ 

Remarking upon the characteristic quality of the 
poets from whose works he selects, Stedman says that in 
the early years of the Victorian period, the influence of 
Wordsworth and his contemporaries, with earlier influ- 
ences, predominated. But the typical period was the 
middle time, the period when Tennyson came to full 
fruition. He was appointed the Laureate in 1850, and 
‘* scarcely had a following until about that date.’’ In 
him, Browning, and Swinburne, Stedman finds the three 
forces of this middle period of the Victorian Age; they 
have given way, later, to the period of the later poets, 
whose appearance might be noted ‘‘ about twenty vears 
ago.”’ Of this latter time, and its singers, we are told: 
‘* The new lyrists had motives of their own, and here 
and there a new note There was a lighter touch, a 
daintiness of wit and esfrit,a revival of early minstrel 
‘ forms.’ Of late we have a distinctly lyrical, 
though minor song-burst, even if the mother country be 
not, as in its springtime of pleasant minstrelsy, ‘a nest of 
singing-birds.’ In the later ditties England’s hawthorn- 
edged lanes and meadows come to mind, the skylark 
carols, and we have verse as pastoral as Mr. Abbey’s 
drawings for Herrick and Goldsmith. But the 
strongest recent work is found in the ballads of a few 
men and women, and of these balladists, one born out of 
Great Britain is first without a seeming effort,’’ —this last 
allusion being, we suppose, to Rudyard Kipling, who was 
born in Bombay, and whose part in this anthology is that 
of ballad-writer altogether. 

To give the book increased value there is a very good 
appendix of «‘ Biographical Notes,’’ giving brief sketches 
of the authors whose works are drawn upon. ‘Those of 
Browning, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Bulwer, and 
others, have been carefully prepared by Stedman himself, 
and are marked with his initials. There are excellent 
indexes, including one of ‘‘ first lines.’’ Altogether it 
is a Most valuable conspectus of the Victorian Age of 
British poetry. 


‘« Tye degree of our manifestation of perfection in all 


ways is the degree of our acquaintance with the 


Almighty.”’ 








A PLEA FOR REAL RELIGION. 


THE materialistic and irreligious spirit in France, and 
other nations of Europe,—largely a revolt against the 
formal and superficial presentation of religion,—is thus 
protested against by Francois Coppeé, the French author, 
in a recent article in a Paris journal : 

‘¢ Though we may note, indeed, in our old Europe, 
and especially in the oldest and most exhausted races— 
like our own—a weakening of the religious sentiment, we 
do not remark any corresponding progress toward happi- 
ness and virtue. It even seems that men, deprived of a 
superior ideal, but more than ever devoured by the chi- 
merical spirit, suffer with worse impatience and bitterer 
pain the unavoidable injustice of their lot, and that the 
most ungovernable among them are on the point of satis- 
fying their appetites and at least avenging their misery by 
any and all means, even by crime. Alas! as in former 
times, there are fanatics ready to kill and todie. The 
wretched are in a state of exasperation without super- 
natural hope to console them, and the satiated, filled with 
terror, are surrounded by envy and hatred. A secret in- 
stinct tells even the least pessimistic that we are living in 
perilous times ; at the black horizon the rumblings of an 
approaching tempest are beginning to drown the lying 
voices of the leaders of the people who dare still to talk 
to them of confidence and hope and to renew promises 
which are no longer trusted. 

‘* Liberty of conscience is to me a thing sacred, and, 
although fundamentally religious, my mind rebels at myth 
and idolatry. But I am convinced that it is not true that 
man can live happily amid the gross materialism which 
unfortunately infests us. On the contrary, it fills him 
with a profounder sense of his solitude and his inability 
to cope with the iniquities of nature and life. There is 
no morality, and therefore no happiness, without an 
ideal. The soul has wings ; it can rise above dogmas and 
cults into a serene region, where it perceives a higher 
justice and truth ; and never did it mount higher than the 
infinite spaces opened to it by the teaching of Jesus. 
There it finds itself before a Lord who is the most merci- 
ful of judges and the tenderest of fathers, and who for- 
gives all its impurities and lapses, provided it has obeyed 
the Christian law, the law of love and charity. 

‘« This religion, which is mine, makes life tolerable, 
for it pours upon the soul’s wounds the delicious balm of 
hope. Among the sad and sober masses of to day it 
could still work miracles of consolation. Pious and 
worthy priests, forgetting their doctrinal differences, 
have assembled, once already, in America, to loftily pro- 
claim this simple, pure, and truly divine belief. Let 
them renew, here in Paris, this admirable skyward flight. 


All hearts will join them in their act of faith, all voices 
will repeat their prayer !’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer gnd Journal. 
‘* RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION.”’ 


Tuts subject was discussed in our First-day school last 
winter. Until then [ thought it was right, but when we 
investigated and found that indignation means ‘‘ anger 
and resentment, with contempt,’’ ‘‘ rage,’’ ‘* wrath,’’ 
etc., we concluded there is no such thing as ‘‘ righteous 
rage ’’ or ‘‘ righteous anger.’’ 

I have been taking particular notice since, and find 
the term is very frequently used. In the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JourNaAL of Eighth month 3, there are two references 
made. The first in ‘*‘ Remarks on the Sixth Query.’’ It 
mentions in regard to early Friends’ testimony concern- 
ing ‘‘ hireling ministry,’’ that the conditions then pre- 
vailing ‘‘ excited the righteous indignation of George 
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Fox and his immediate followers.’’ 
article entitled, ‘‘ The Limit of Forbearance,’’ which 
speaks of ‘‘ our holy Example ’’ as ‘‘ denouncing the sins 
of hypocrisy, covetousness, and selfishness, and betrayed 
a righteous indignation, which, tempered with kindness 
as it was, gave evidence even in this of a triumph of the 
Divine over the human.’’ 

Now if we take Jesus’s own testimony, anger is not 
justifiable under any circumstances: ‘‘ But I say unto 
you, that every one who is angry with his brother, shall 
be in danger of the judgment.’’ Matt.5: 22. 

To my mind it is impossible to have indignation or 
anger tempered with kindness. When anger is in our 
hearts all feelings of kindness leave. We can not harbor 
both at the same time. We may “‘ grieve’’ at the sin 
around us lying, but to yield to our passion in our desire 
to reform those about us will not accomplish anything 
good. I believe Jesus was sorry to behold the sin and 
degradation about him ; but if he ever yielded to anger, 
he was not the Perfect Man I believe him to have been. 

Under the cloak of ‘‘ righteous indignation ”’ are hid 
a multitude of sins. How many times have we given 
vent to angry feelings under this guise of righteousness ? 
Until we yield up the whole heart to God and we are 
willing to let him cast out all anger, hatred, or malice, 
we have not peace. We should not get angry even ina 
righteous cause. CATHARINE ANNA BURGESS. 

College View, Neb.. 


[We suggest to our correspondent whether it may not 
be quite possible and entirely right to be indignant at 
wrong,—the thing, —without entertaining anger or hate 
toward the individuals who do the wrong. The passage 
cited from Matthew does not forbid this view. It refers 
to the anger of one with another, of brother with brother, 
but not the indignation which naturally is felt at oppres- 
sion, cruelty, injustice, or deceit. We may ‘hate the 
sin yet love the sinner,’’ it is said, and this seems to be 
a Christian rule.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 


The second is in an 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 49.—TWELFTH MonrtH 8, 1895. 
JESUS TELLS PETER TO FEED HIS SHEEP. 
GOLDEN ‘TExT.—Lord, and what shall this man do? : 


will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? follow 
thou me.—John 21: 21, 23. 


Scripture readings : John 21: 15-24. 


If I 


HISTORICAL. 


The character of Peter is again brought prominently 
before us in the brief Scripture lesson assigned and not 
without a useful purpose. His actions as we find them 
recorded, seem to indicate a cast of mind so particularly 
human, a counterpart of so many minds of to-day, that 
we cannot but be benefited by closely examining them, 
and ascertaining, if possible, the motives that prompted 
them. 

Peter had repeatedly declared his devotion to his 
Lord, in one instance using such strong language as in- 
dicated that he would be true when all others deserted 
him. Yet when the trial came, he in the short space of 
one night denied three times that he even knew Jesus. 
His devotion was fitful yet ardent. 

He passed through severe trials, n@eded perhaps for 
his discipline, as his energy and fervor were to be 
grounded upon a firmer foundation, and his spiritual per- 
ception was to be quickened, confirmed, and proved. 


| Hence the thrice repeated question, ‘‘Simon, son of 


Jonas, lovest thou me?’”’ 


In the first instance Jesus uses words that infer a com- 
parison of Peter’s love to him with that of his love to 
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something else, and upon this point commentators have 
been striving for eighteen centuries with uncertain re- 
sults, some claiming that ‘‘ these’’ meant the disciples, 
others with equal force that it meant his food, his 
raiment, and temporal affairs. 

Let us leave this controversy with others who may 
never solve it, and seek for ourselves to ascertain the ob- 
ject Jesus had in view when propounding the question. 
Upon this we will measurably at least agree. It was to 
ascertain that which Peter loved supremely, and upon 
this depended his qualification to minister to the needs of 
seeking Christians. First, those who were young and 
tender were to be fed, afterward those older and stronger 
were to be fed, guided, and protected as a shepherd cares 
for his flock. The love that he bore to the spirit of the 
Father as it was manifested in Jesus was the criterion of 
the success of his ministry. 

This being thoroughly impressed upon his character, 
its language would be understood by all, whether it was 
poured forth in words of burning eloquence or reflected 
by his acts. His message was tempered by his character. 
So is ours to-day. 

The eighteenth verse also presents the subject of a 
needless controversy among commentators. When Peter 
was young he was wont to follow the inclinations of his 
own strong will, but his labors in after-life were to be in 
another field. Moses at the burning bush was commanded 
to ‘* put off his shoes from off his feet, for the vround 
whereon he stood was holy ground.’’ He was called to 
another work, and would be anointed therefor. 

‘«What doest thou here?’’ were the words Elijah 
heard when he fled from his enemies, and he was com- 
manded to ‘‘ go forth and stand upon the mount before 
the Lord.”’ ; 

So in this prophecy the future work of Peter was 


clearly portrayed. When he was old and willingly put 
forth his hands in another work, he was to know of the 
qualifying power of his Father’s spirit, and under its 
Divine anointing he was to be a messenger of glad tid- 


ings to both Jew and Gentile. 
prophecy. 

‘« The thrice repeated question elicited replies replete 
with love and faith, but without a trace of the earlier 
tendency towards presumption; his commission, also 
thrice repeated, confirmed his apostleship, and other dec- 
larations completed the assurance to him that he indeed 
should follow whither his Lord had led the way. 

‘His acts were such as might have been expected 
from such a man, so disciplined, prepared, and endowed 
with such high assurance of Divine favor.’’ 


His after-life verified the 


TEACHING. 


The question propounded by Peter in reference to the 
duty of John, is one that justly comes right home to us, 
and the answer given by Jesus is such that brings reproof 
to all such curiosity. When the call of duty is clearly 
sounded, we need not pause to inquire where another 
one’s duty lies, but press forward to the accomplishment 
of that which to us has become divine, because of the 
character of the source from which the call emanates, 
‘* Follow thou me.’’ 

‘« We need to care for only one thing,—that we may 
be faithful always to duty,’’ and for our encouragement 
let us remember from the incident here related that 
Christ appeared to those tired, discouraged fishermen 
when they were engaged in their daily duties, to which 
they had perhaps reluctantly returned after having spent 
some years in the service of their Master, he even direct- 
ing them now in the casting of their net. 
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LESSON NOTES. 


There are many thoughts included in that of love as 
it is variously viewed ; attraction, affectionate depend- 
ence, desire for possession, aspiration toward an ideal, 
the blessedness respectively of receiving and of giving, 
perfect harmony, manifestation, and new working power 
with multiplied strength. Peter did love his Master sin- 
cerely, but the Master wished to call the emotional dis- 
ciple’s attention to the fact that emotion is but a part of 
love. Attraction, dependence, aspiration, desire for 
possession, the blessedness of receiving, these Peter had 
richly experienced. To round out and perfect his love 
he was told he was yet to give practical evidence of it. 
He must give as well as receive, he must manifest the 
possession given him, he must work the works of him he 
loved, and employ the multiplied strength which the in- 
dwelling spirit of Jesus glorified would bestow upon him 
in bringing others to the same condition of blessedness 
that he enjoyed. He must dispense the nourishing bread 
of life to those young and weak in goodness. He must 
encourage and protect the growing spirit of good dwell- 
ing in other disciples. He must manifest Jesus Christ in 
time to come, God’s love to man expressed in human 
form, even unto death, the death of the cross. He must 
prove his love, of which he had made such ardent pro- 
testation in the past, to be worthy of its object, by fol- 
lowing in the Master’s footsteps, even at the cost of life. 
Greater love hath no man than this, but the love that is 
not willing to welcome the risk of annihilation for the 
sake of its object is not worthy of Christ. Jesus inti- 
mates to him in the text that he must meet death by cru- 
cifixion, as his beloved Master had met it, which after- 
ward came to pass. But perfect love casts out fear and 
welcomes the seeming or apparent death when required, 
because it knows itself immortal and of a substance upon 
which the death of the flesh has no more destructive 
effect than fire upon pure gold. For the purpose of 
awakening Peter to the true nature of the love required 
of the followers of Jesus, the Master took the impressive 
way of asking him three times for the truth of his affec- 
tion, using, it is said, words expressing in the original two 
different aspects of love, which our translation loses. 

John did tarry there till Jesus Christ came, as the 
Book of Revelation records. A wonderful book indeed is 
this of Revelation, the greater part of it being entirely dark 
as yet to the Christian world at large. Yet that it has most 
vital meaning when in the fullness of time the Holy 
Spirit shall enlighten us upon it, we may not doubt. 
The 18th and 1gth verses of the closing chapter are said 
to be interpolated. The book itself is most majestic, and 
contains enough that is clear, to more than reward us for 
repeated readings. 


‘¢ SENSATIONAL SERMONS.’’—These are trying times 
for pulpiteers who are anxious to keep in the sensational 
swim. Congregations tire of political tirades ; it’s hard to 
make a stir with a new secular subject every Sunday. A 
few weeks ago a Michigan minister preached a baseball 
sermon, having his church plastered over with para- 
phernalia of the game to adorn the occasion. Last week 
an Oakland, Cal., minister preached a sermon on 
‘¢Wheels.’’ He said the qualities required for a good 
Christian and a good cycler were the same. Both must 
be able to balance themselves perfectly, and both must be 
alert. Both must keep their lamps trimmed and burning, 
and neither can go on slippery places. He said he be- 
lieved riding the wheel was pious, and the bicycle en- 
abled a man to become a winged angel.—/V. Y. Sun. 
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‘PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH ‘MONTH 30, 1895. 


“ WORSHIP THE LORD IN THE BEAUTY OF 
HOLINESS.’’ 

Or all the expressions chronicled by David in his many 
outbursts of thanksgiving, there is none perhaps that finds 
deeper lodgment in the heart of every true Friend than 
that of ‘* Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.’’ 
It perfectly describes his ideal of worship. Not that he 
subjects all worship to conduct, and feels that none can 
worship unless perfection is attained, but that holy living 
is the result of being truly religious, and the most accept- 
able worship is that which comes from a spirit beautified 
by holiness. 

In the simplicity of Friends’ worship, where the 
silence is well observed, there is time for contemplation 
and an inward survey of conduct, as well as for the con- 
trolling of worldly thoughts, in order that the Divine 
voice may be heard ; and although the ministration of 
the outward word is very often of great value to the 
hearers, encouraging them to strive harder to attain toa 
higher standard of righteousness, the silences during the 
hours devoted to public worship are seasons that should be 


valued as precious times of revelation to us of the will | 


of God concerning us. 
whether our spirits are sufficiently attuned to hear this will. 


Our lives must manifest to the world—if we are true | 


to the voice of our Leader—that our form of faith and 
worship is helpful to us. An earnest Friend, writing 
privately (regarding some evidence given of a jealous or 
selfish spirit in one making a high profession) truly 
says: ‘‘If we Quakers cannot live and act in the 
right spirit we have no longer a place, for that is the 
fruit of our creed. If we claim to be led and inspired 
by the Divine Spirit, which is our one doctrine, we must 
prove it and illustrate it or we will be left behind.’’ Our 
past history will not aid us only so far as we learn 
from it lessons of value for the present. We have a 
glorious inheritance in the freedom that is ours to worship 
God untrammelled by creed, unburdened by forms; let 


us value it by a constant striving to live up to its high | ™ 
snastaied bear the standard of Truth ? 


ideal. We must follow Paul’s injunction to ‘ preserve 
our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God.’’ 
Not be dead worshippers but ‘‘ living,’’ active, beauti- 
ful, (because virtuous), workers in the Lord’s service. 

Spurgeon said of the Society of Friends, ‘« that its small- 
ness would perhaps prove to be its excellence, for some- 
times God will not use a multitude.’’ Let us then though a 
small body, perfect ourselves, so we may be worthy to work 
for God, and worship Him, as David of old commanded, 
‘in the beauty of holiness.’’ 


Also of self-examination as to | 


| summoned home to rest from her labors. 


| in the Pacific ocean, off the coast of Japan. 
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BIRTHS. 


DIAMENT.—At Devon, Pa., Tenth month 22, 1895, to Albert 
L. and Ida H. Diament, a daughter, who is named Catherine Emma. 


MARRIAGES. 


LITTLE—WOOD.—On the afternoon of Eleventh month 7, 1895, 
by Friends’ ceremony, in a meeting of relatives and friends, at the 
home of the bride, near Union Bridge, Md., Harvey E. Little and Ida 
May Wood, she being a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting. 


DEATHS. 


GAUNT.—At his home in Woodstown, N. J., Eleventh month 3, 
1895, Fillmore Gaunt, in his 44th year ; son of Samuel and Caroline 
H. Gaunt, of Mullica Hill, N. J 

His wife and three children, with many friends, mourn his loss. 

* 


HICKMAN. —At Friends’ Boarding Home, Walnut and Marsha 
streets, West Chester, Pa., on Eleventh month 18, 1895, Hannah B. 
Hickman, widow of Gilpin Hickman, in her 78th year. A member o 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race street, Philadelphia. 
Interment at Goshen Friends’ burying ground. 

HOSIER.—At Brooklyn, Eleventh month 25, 1895, Lydia T. 
Hosier, aged 76 years. 

JONES.—Eleventh month 16, 1895, at Frederick’s Hall, Va., Sarah 
Ann Jones, aged 77 years, daughter of the late Richard and Mary 
Jones, and niece of the late Marshall Atmore. 

Interment at Friends’ ground, Darby, Pa. 

LINTON.—At his residence near Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., 
Tenth month 26, 1895, of paralysis, William Linton, aged 76 years ; 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

TUDOR.—Eleventh month 20, 1895, at her home in Baltimore, 
Md., Sarah W. Tudor, wife of Lewis Tudor, and a former member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, in the 65th year of her age. 

She will be remembered by many as one who took a deep and 
active interest in reform movements, devoting much time and thought 
to temperance and woman suffrage. 

CoRRECTION.—In the notice last week of the death of Jane J. 
Price, by a printer’s error, her age was wrongly given. She was in 


| her 78th year, having been born Twelfth month 27, 1817. 


ELIZABETH W. THISTLETHWAIT. 


Minute of Memorial of Elizabeth W. Thistlethwait, approved 
Plainfield Preparative Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 23d of Ten 
month, 1895 : 

Since our last meeting our valued Friend, Elizabeth W. Thistleth- 
wait, for many years a member of and minister in our meeting, has been 
Advanced age and months 
of suffering had not diminished her firm adherence to the principles of 
our Society, and deep devotion to the cause of Truth. Ofttimes did 
she mingle with as in spirit, desiring for us that we put our dependence 
in that indwelling power, the Divine Light within us, which when self 
and the allurements of the world are subdued into silence will be our 
never-failing guide. To this she was ever wont to call us. 

As we in our weakness endeavor to carry forward the work which 
she has laid down, may we be strengthened by her zeal for the Truth 
and may her mantle of faithfulness fall on us. 

Justus C. HAVILAND, Clerk. 


RACHEL BOGART. 

Minute of Plainfield Preparative Meeting : 

We greatly miss from our meeting the cheerful and helpful presence 
of our dear Friend, Rachel Bogart, who has left us to enter the higher 
life. She was faithful in the attendance of meeting, and we believe in 
all things was concerned to live a life consistent with her profession, 
and again we ask ourselves: Who will fill this vacant place, and as 


DEEP Sea SOUNDINGS. _The British surveying ship 
Penguin has recently found ‘‘ a deeper place in the ocean 
than any previously known.’’ The sounding was taken 
The con- 
trivance for deep sea measuring was sunk to a depth of 
4,900 fathoms, or about six miles, when the wire broke. 
A previous attempt to reach the bottom at the same place 
was followed by a similar accident after reaching a depth 
of 4,300 fathoms. ‘‘ The deepest cast before this was 
4,655 fathoms.’’ 
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THE NEED OF THE FRIENDS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I HAVE been accustomed for inany years to hear from 
Friends the opinion that the principles of our Society 
are spreading among other denominations, and the na- 
tural consequence of such an opinion has been a pro- 
nounced indifference to the continued existence of the 
Society itself. At the recent yearly meeting in Baltimore, 
in an earnest prayer, Divine favor was invoked for the 
many congregations who, like us, were engaged in offer- 
ing the best worship they knew how, and in a subsequent 
sermon it was earnestly urged that all such worship would 
be accepted. The manner in which the topic was treated 
left the impression on the mind of the hearer that it was 
wholly indifferent what form of worship men adopted,— 
and perhaps this was intended. It was then with great 
satisfaction that I read in a recent issue of your journal 
an article over the signature of an influential Friend, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Need of Our Society’s Testimonies,’’ giv- 
ing sound and cogent reasons why the Society has yet an 
important part to fill in the religious work of Christen- 
dom. I heartily concur in every word of Friend Magill’s 
article, and propose to add additional grounds for the 
conclusions he has thus announced. ‘The only particular 
in which I do not agree with him is in regard to the 
future of the Society, respecting which he feels no anxiety, 
while I feel a great deal, amounting, indeed, almost to 
despair. No one at this time believes that our Society is 
growing, increasing in membership, and in all living or- 
ganizations the law of their existence is that they must 
either grow or decay. If the Society does not grow it 
must decay, and decay must end in extinction. 

I could fill pages with extracts from magazines, re- 
ligious and secular, declaring the momentous change in 
belief that is taking place throughout Christendom. It 
will be enough, however, to cite the Episcopal organ, 
The Churchman, which declares that ‘‘an absolutely 
enormous defection from Christianity is under way, in- 
cluding vast numbers of cultivated people.’’ To this I 
would add similar expressions from other such periodicals, 
and individual testimonies as to localities—New Eng- 
land,.the Far West, England, France, Spain, Italy, etc. 
The uniform statement is that the men care nothing for 
religion, and leave it wholly to the women. 

The statement that men are deserting Christianity 
might mean that they are adopting Friends’ principles, 
for some persons are narrow enough to consider these two 
acts entirely congruous, (see FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, Eleventh month 2, p. 708), but we know 
from other sources that such is not the case. Indeed the 
issue in some countries seems to be between the Roman 
Church and bald atheism. Some of the most eminent 
scientists in England avoid the latter designation, and 
call themselves Agnostics,—that is they ‘‘ do not know,’’ 
and so express no opinion whether God has ever revealed 
himself to man as the Churches claim, and in this they 
distinctly antagonize the doctrine of Friends, as much so 
as the atheists. 

It would require more space than I can presume to 
expect, to give reasons for believing, as I do believe, that 
if to these agnostics and atheists the true doctrine of 
Friends had been offered in a rational form, they would 
have accepted it, and Christianity would not have experi- 
enced the ‘‘ enormous defection ’’ of cultivated people 
which the Churchman comments on. If permitted, I will 
later on resume this subject. At present I will only in- 
dicate the causes that drive men to renounce Christ by 
quoting Archdeacon Farrar, of the English Church, who 
says his conscience revolts with indignation from much 
that is taught as part of the gospel of salvation. St. 








George Mivart, and eminent Englishman and Roman 
Catholic, who says that stark atheism would be preferable 
to believe in a God who would damn men [the heathen] 
for not believing in Jesus, when they had never heard of 
him,'and John Wesley, the Methodist, who said the 
doctrine of predestination, (which is nominally held by 
the Church of England), made our conception of the 
Divine Being worse than that of Satan,—more cruel, 
more unjust. 

Friends could have offered inquirers a doctrine free 
from all such obligations. Whether they did and if they 
did not, why they did not, is a subject worthy of exami- 
nation. J. D. M. 

Washington, D. C. 

1 Lest the reader should think that no church holds such a doctrine, 


let me say that the tribunal at Rome has re-affirmed the doctrine, in a 
still more offensive form, and censured Mivart for denying it. 


SILENT WORSHIP. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Or what does silent worship consist ? 

Is it merely to sit down in silence, with the mind oc- 
cupied with self-examination, and the consideration of 
how to avoid the failures and shortcomings of the past ? 
Or is it for the mind to assumea passive condition devoid 
of voluntary thought ? 

I have frequently heard reference made to a ‘‘ passive 
condition ’’ as being a necessary state for Immediate 
Revelation, and I wish to know what is meant by ‘‘ pas- 
sive.’’ Is it a state of vacancy? Just what kind of a 
condition is it? 

Please answer this question as’ explicitly as possible, 
as it is a vital point and should be fully understood by 
those who profess to ‘‘ worship in spirit and in truth,’’ 
and to be guided by ‘‘ Immediate Revelation.’’ 

LeMoyNE D. ALLEN. 
Middle Granville, N. Y. 

[We print this inquiry as we receive it, and suggest 
that we should be glad to give in reply a few answers,— 
each quite brief,—from any of our readers who may feel 
themselves able to speak on the subject. One Friend, to 
whom we have shown the letter, has already prepared for 
us a short statement of her view of silent worship.—EDs. 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. } 


NEVER Knew Him.—A touching story is told of the 


child of a well-known French painter. The little girl 
lost her sight in infancy, and her blindness was supposed 
to be incurable. A famous oculist in Paris, however, 
performed an operation on her eyes and restored her 
sight. 

, Her mother had long been dead, and her father had 
been her only friend and companion. When she was 
told that blindness could be cured, her one thought was 
that she could see him ; and when the cure was complete 
and the bandages were removed, she ran to him, and, 
trembling, pored over his features, shutting her eyes now 
and then and passing her fingers over his face, as if to 
make sure that it was he. 

The father had a noble head and presence, and his 
every look and motion was watched by his daughter with 
the keenest delight. For the first time his constant ten- 
derness and care seemed real to her. If he caressed her, 
or even looked upon her kindly, it brought tears to her 
eyes. 

‘‘’To think,’’ she cried, holding his hand close to 
hers, ‘‘ that I had this father so many years, and never 
knew him! ”’ 

How many of us are like the little blind girl ?—Se/ected. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


NOTES OF RECENT MEETINGS. 
DuRING these autumn days, when the near approach of 
winter warns those not much accustomed to travel, to 
attend to their duties out-doors, while weather permits, 
there are often pen-jottings suggested to us, both in our 
social and religious gatherings, which others might be in- 
terested to share. 

It was the privilege of the writer to be present at 
Berwyn, Pa , when our friend Isaac Wilson held his ap- 
pointed meeting there, and as but little mention has 
been made of that occasion, it might not yet be out of 
place to further refer to it here. As has heretofore been 
stated, the meeting was held in Odd Fellows’ Hall. The 
Baptists, who occupied the building temporarily, on ac- 
count of their meeting-house undergoing repairs, kindly 
shortened their exercises a half hour, to accommodate 
the very large gathering of various denominations therein 
assembled. M. Bartram, in a few appropriate re- 
marks, explained the customs and usages of Friends in 
regard to silent waiting, and after a few moments, Isaac 
arose, announcing as his text: ‘‘If Christ should come 
to Chicago, what then?’’ This text, he said, had 
startled him at its first presentation, (as it also did his 
hearers), but bringing it closer and closer home to us, 
both in an external and spiritual point of view, he held 
the attention of an audience, sharing various beliefs, 
whose expressions of opinions afterwards were mainly 
satisfactory. 

The meeting held at Valley, on the 1oth inst., and 
attended by a portion of the (Philadelphia) Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee, was certainly a favored oc- 
casion, and the words of Samuel Griscom, at its close, 
hat he felt that it had been good for us to be there, 
seemed to express the sentiment of all assembled. Mar- 
garet P. Howard spoke very acceptably upon the subject 
of Baptism. The First-day School Conference that fol- 
lowed was highly interesting, and was participated in by 
Sarah T. Linvill, J. Leedom Worrell, Samuel Griscom, 
and others, in a spirit which showed rather a desire to 
be taught than to teach, and the prevailing opinion was 
that what did not seem clear to us now should be left 
until the ‘‘ Inner Light ’’ revealed to us its meaning. 

Our regular meeting at Norristown, on the 17th inst., 
was addressed by Mary M. Thomas and Robert Hatton, 
the latter being particularly favored in a liberality of 
thought in regard to different religious views. ‘‘Ac- 
cording to your faith be it unto you,’’ seemed the burden 
of the lesson each sought to teach. 

At 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 17th, an ap- 
pointed meeting was held by the other branch of Friends 
at their meeting-house in Norristown, to which the public 
were invited. A large gathering of members of both 
branches of our Society, as well as those of other de- 
nominations, respondec to the call. Samuel Emlen, 
Samuel Morris, Elizabeth Allen, and George W. Warner 
were the ministers in attendance, and the earnest dis- 
courses delivered were generally well received, while a 
prayerful desire for that ‘‘ charity that thinketh no evil ’’ 
seemed to be manifested by all in attendance. 

Norristown, Pa. L. W. Hf. 


RELIGION begins at the point of contact of the human 


soul withGod. This contact once effected, the widening, 
enlarging process begins, and continues, limited only by 
what the soul can know of God. Religion is a spark 
kindled by the touch of God’s being. The light and 
heat latent in that touch will intensify until the soul is 
aflame.—S. S. Zimes. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN, ETC. 


‘*Tue Old-Fashioned Garden, and other Verses,’’ by 
John Russell Hayes. 

It is refreshing in these days of studied affectation of 
originality, of attempts to say something unique in 
manner and in matter, ‘‘something new in American 
poetry,’’ to meet with a simple, unpretending volume of 
poems like the one above named, by J. Russell Hayes,where 
no such attempts force themselves upon the notice of the 
reader. After a grateful dedication of the first fruits of 
his muse to his Alma Mater, Swarthmore College, and 
the introductory poem of 15 pages, the rest of the 
volume is divided into four parts: Sonnets, Miscellane- 
ous Pieces, Flowers and Fairies, and Translations. Let 
us wander with the past for a few moments in his old- 
fashioned garden, and see where-- 

“« The morning-glories ripple o’er the hedge 
And fleck its greenness with their tinted foam; 
Sweet wilding things, up to the garden’s edge 
They love to wander from their meadow home, 
To take what little pleasure here they may 
Ere all their silken trumpets close before the warm 
mid-day.” 
and where— 
‘« The larkspur lifts on high its azure spires, 
And up the arbor’s lattices are rolled 
The quaint nasturtium’s many-colored fires ; 
The tall carnation’s breast of faded gold 
Is striped with many a faintly-flushing streak, 
Pale as the tender tints that blush upon a baby’s 
cheek.” 

As we read on, enchanted by the lovely flower pictures 
presented in admirably chosen words, we do not feel that 
it is claiming too much for our young poet to class him, 
thus early, with Herrick, of whom he says so well— 

‘* Ah, Herrick, what a sunny charm is thine, 
Rare laureate-singer of the lovely flowers! 
Across thy page the rosy garlands twine, 
And dewy April melts in fragrant showers 
Of cloudy blossoms, pink and white and red, 
And May-Day maidens weave a wreath to crown 
_ their Poet's head. 


‘«O sweet Old English gardens, he is gone,— 
Green Devon lanes, ye know his face no more ; 
But long as dew-kissed buds shall wake at dawn 
And daffodils sway by the grassy shore, 
So long will Herrick’s floral music sound 
And Memory’s greenest tendrils climb to wreathe his 
name around.” 

But I must pass on to the second of the five subdivi- 
sions of the volume, the Sonnets. Here, in an especial 
manner, one is at a loss to select illustrative passages be- 
cause of the emdarras de richesse. Each sonnet is a gem 
in itself, but without disparaging any of the others I may 
mention, ‘‘ The Grave of Shelley,’’ ‘‘ Switzerland,”’ 
*¢ Treland,’’ and ‘‘ On a Portrait of Lucretia Mott,’’ the 
last of which especially appeals to us who have had 
the honor of reckoning among our warm personal friends 
this— 

“Angel sent to do and dare, 
A gentle martyr fortified to bear 
Truth’s sorest trials.’’ 
But I must not pass the Sonnets without quoting entire 
one which seems to me exquisitely beautiful : 


THE GRAVE OF SHELLEY: * 


The cypress throws across the yellowed stone 

Its darkness gathered from the countless years ; 

The sad, wan flowers drop their pallid tears, 
And by the moon the night-owl makes her moan. 
And yet no narrow tomb claims him its own, 


For where the riotous sea-wind uprears 

The foaming billows neath the starry spheres, 
Forever are his deathless ashes blown. 
O Heart of Hearts, bright Ariel of the dawn! 
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The most ethereal of poetic race ! 

Like young Actaeon saw he face to face 
Divinest Beauty with her veil withdrawn ;— 

Was it for this he passed from earth so young 

And left so soon that glorious lyre unstrung ? 


Of the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’’ (while with more 
time and space at my command I would not pass over the 
fine tribute to ‘‘ Whittier on his Birth day’’), I have been 
most impressed, upon the whole, by that entitled 
‘‘England.’’ After naming to dear friends the various 
places of great interest which they were so soon to visit, 
connecting with each the magic charm of a revered and 
distinguished name, he closes in these words, which, 
much as we may admire and love the ‘‘sunny land of 
France,’’ and the classic fields of Italy, warmly appeal to 
every American heart— 

‘« Fair are the fields of sunny France, 
And fair is Italy, 


But dearest is the love we bear, 
Sweet English land, to thee. 


‘« Thy Saxon blood we share, and all 
Thine ancient memories ; 
To thee with filial love we look 
Across the orient seas. 


‘* We love thine old ancestral worth 
Throughout the ages long, 
But most we love thee for thy wealth 
Of glorious English Song!” 

The fourth division of th® book, ‘* Flowers and 
Fairies,’’ is quaintly and beautifully dedicated to ‘‘ Doro- 
thy, Sydney, Martha, Margaret, Isabella, Dorothea, 
Beatrice, Waldo,’’ eight little children of the author’s 
dear personal friends. Of these charming little rhymes, 


which even little Waldo will soon be able to appreciate, 
I give, as a fair specimen, that entitled ‘‘ Pansies ’’— 


‘« Sweet baby faces do I see 
Along the garden beds, 
With pretty caps of velveteen 
Upon their dainty heads. 


‘* Some purple are, and some are blue, 
And some are golden yellow, 
With tiny neckerchief of green 
For every little fellow. 


“ The children of the garden they, 
So gladsome and so merry, 
And every one is tended by 
A loving little fairy,’’ 

The four translations at the close of the volume are all 
from the ‘‘ Odes of Horace,’’ and while giving the flavor 
and the spirit of the original, are free from that slavish 
adherence to literalism, which so seriously mars many 
translations. 

This slender volume of a hundred pages may be care- 
fully read and enjoyed in a few hours of a single holiday, 
but will well bear reading and re-reading many times. I 
must again commend the simplicity and directness of the 
author’s style, which robs his verses of that which, to some | 
minds is an essential to true poetry,—obscurity and 
difficulty of comprehension,—I most earnestly commend 
this first volume of our young poet, and I can but believe 
that it is only a prelude to many more charming works 
from the same pen. Epwarp H. Masi. 


MODERN Saints.—‘‘ We have none in these days to 
whom we give the title of saints,’’ says Dean Farrar in a 
recent article. ‘‘ Perhaps it is betterso. We want no 
ostentation of spirituality, no eccentricities of self-denial. 
We do not want the meteors and flashes, and strange au- 
roras of a holiness which strikes the imagination, so much 
as the stars which beam upon the night of misery, and the 
steady sunlight which glows over trivial duties and com- 
mon days.”’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOMAS HOVENDEN. 


As we return to our studies after the summer’s recreation, 
and the different art exhibitions are opening, we seem to 
feel a keener sorrow for the loss of one whose paintings 
from the heart always attracted a crowd of sympathetic 
admirers, and we feel the following extract and the poem, 
sent us from widely different parts of the country, will 
interest many who knew and loved this artist. 

The extract from a sister’s letter, in answer to what 
was almost a rebellious one,—that such a life was vainly 
sacrificed,—and the poem (from a Chicago paper) breathe 
the same spirit. E. H. ScHoFIELD. 


‘But does thee not think his desire to save an- 
other, his aspiration to do his best at any cost, his 
broad, beautiful spirit, the Divine love within him, the 
spontaneous effort, are all living on, and being rewarded 
with a greater and higher blessing than earth could give? 
Was he not worthy of the kingdom of heaven, and now 
nothing can stain his glory. 

‘It was the greatness of the love in his own spirit, 
the power of love’s purity and unselfishness, that made 
him able to put into that mother’s face we saw in the 
gallery at Chicago, a something the world recognizes as 
Divine and immortal. Into the sudden gloom and dark- 
ness of the wife’s sorrowing heart, from his heaven will 
penetrate a ray of glory for the deed that crowned his 
life. The world had given him its highest praise, and 
the angels wait to welcome. The Father will not leave 
the sharer of his heart comfortless. Stunned, bereft, be- 
reaved, with her two little ones to care for, she will 
arise and prove herself worthy of such a husband. Only 
the body is beyond vision, his spirit, his influence will 
have set a seal on other lives that death cannot blot out, 
but such a death glorify.’’ 

PICTURE AND DEED. 
(Ada Iddings Gale, in Chicago Inter-Ocean.) 
In the Palace of Arts a picture hung, 
And erowds before it eager pressed, 
And many a tear from the heart was wrung, 
And many a sob repressed ; 
‘¢ It is not art,’”’ the critics said, 
As they stared at the crowd’s acclaim ; 


But the people knew not what they meant 
And looked for the artist’s name. 


The picture? A young boy leaving home— 
Fair, innocent, and bold— 

But, oh, the look in his far, sweet eyes, 
Life’s true, sad story told. 

Love at his side, and the world before— 
The world so cold, so wide, 

With many a furious foe to face, 
And many a bitter tide. 


Men came, and looked, and turned away 
With a something at the heart— 

And the women wept—ah, well a day! 
Perhaps this is not art. 

Day after day the people thronged 
To that enchanted place, 

Where art life's tender story told 
With unaffected grace. 


The highest prize God-given to man 
Is this, the people’s heart— 

Whose name becomes. a household word 
Needs not to fear for art. 

He gave his heart’s deep, tender thought 
To bless the public life ; 

Not what we take, but what we give, 
Wins honor in the strife. 


And what is life? A breath, a start, 
And all is past and o’er ; 

Not so; the hero in a man 
Dies not, forever more. 
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The picture lives, the deed remains, 
Chivalric, true, and brave ; 
He painted pictures—greater, far— 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The first conference of the session 

under the care of the Educational Committee was held at 15th and 
Race streets on the 23d inst. The attendance of teachers and inter- 
ested Friends was good. Matilda Garrigues presided, and the subject 
‘* How can children be taught to study ?’’ was well presented in vari- 
ous ways by Isaac T. Johnson, Wm. W. Birdsall, Jane P. Rushmore, 
Mary H. Whitson, Anna L. Clement, and Mary S. Marot. 
_ The speakers agreed as to the great importance of teaching chil- 
dren how to study, in place of helping them with their studies, and 
the results of their study should always be required of them. They 
must do the work and learn the pleasure that springs from such work. 
When once they realize this they will find there is no pleasure in life 
equal to knowledge gained of ‘‘ how the wheels of the mind go 
round.’’ 

Children must be taught to concentrate their thoughts and not 
permit themselves to go over and over their work to be sure of it, but 
to trust themselves more and their knowledge will increase as their 
confidence in their own power increases. ‘‘ One of the keenest de- 
lights in life is to develop, as it were, a new power.” To many are 
not given good opportunities to study. The distractions of home are 
allowed to dwarf and hinder them, but if once the true student spirit 
is aroused these obstacles will be overcome. The subject proved to 
be one of great interest but one not easily settled. Edward H. Magill, 
after fifty-four years of experience as a teacher had not fully settled it, 
but he heartily commended to teachers enthusiasm in their work, and 
personal interest in every individual student. 

Benjamin F. Battin, of the George School, Arthur Turner, of 
Temple College, Elizabeth Lloyd, and others, took part in the dis- 
cussion, and the Conference closed with the feeling that the time had 
been profitably spent. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NoTEs.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the assembly room on the evening of 
Seventh-day, Eleventh month 16. Walker M. Bond read a selection 
from the autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell, entitled ‘The Tak- 
ing of his Horse Andy.’’ Mary Thomas answered the question, 
** What person, not a member of the Society, wrote an important work 
on Friends?’’ ‘A Portraiture of Quakerism,” by Thomas Clarkson, 
is a well-known work of great merit. Rachel Knight then gave an in- 
teresting account of some of the companions of William Penn on his 
first trip to America. Florence Jenkins read ‘‘A Memory of Whit- 
tier.’’ Howell M. Bond gave many interesting facts in connection 
with the recent bi-centennial of the Merion Meeting. In answer to 
the question ‘* What was the attitude of George Washington toward 
Friends ?’’ Helen Atkinson read several selections from the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. Upon a question relating to the 
ministry several spoke, and a general thought was that a// young 
Friends should be educated. Prof. Battin closed the meeting with an 
interesting account of the Young Friends’ Association Conference 
just held at Trenton, and which about twenty-five of our teachers and 
pupils attended. 

A Society has been organized for temperance work. This will be 
known as the ‘* Young Temperance Workers of the George School,” 
and meetings will be held semi-monthly on First-day evening. 

Prof. Henry R. Russell, of New York, has temporary charge of 
the science department, filling a vacancy caused by the illness of Dr. 
Jesse H. Holmes. Zs 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NotEs.—One of the most pleasant fea- 
tures of college life at Swarthmore are the class receptions. Last 
Seventh-day evening the class of ’98 received the Freshmen, and the 
committee in charge were greatly to be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess. This annual reception which is tendered by the Sophomores to 
the new matriculates is a direct outgrowth, strange as it may seem, of 
the old and barbaric custom of college hazing, and now instead of 
receiving the new student with old-time brutal vigor he is introduced 
immediately to his class-mates and to the Sophomores in a more refined 
way. Swarthmore was among the first of the Eastern colleges to rele- 
gate hazing from student customs and was the first to introduce the 
delightful class receptions in its place, which, we are glad to say, have 
become adopted as essential in the life of many of our sister institutions 
of learning. 

The college feels greatly honored that one of its graduates and at 
present an instructor in the institution, has added to its name as a fount 
of literary activity, by publishing a most delightful book of ms. 
** The Old-Fashioned Garden and Other Verses,’’ by Professor John 
Russell Hayes, ’88, is a production highly creditable to our college 
and to the author, and many of his charming odes and sonnets will 
doubtless find a warm reception. 


| game. 





A Classical Club has been organized in Philadelphia by the pro- 
fessors holding the Chairs of the classical languages in the University 
of Pennsylvania, Haverford, Bryn Mawr, and Swarthmore. Meetings 
will be held monthly and it is hoped that those in membership will be 
brought into closer touch with each other and with classical subjects by 
the papers which will be read. Swarthmore is represented by Pro- 
fessor Ferris W. Price of the Latin Department, and W. H. Appleton, 
Professor of Greek. 

Alex. G. Cummings, Jr., of the clsss of ’89, who has recently re- 
turned from a trip to Europe, including a tour of Greece, brought with 
him a very excellent photograph of the head and chest of Praxiteles’ 
Hermes, which has been added to the collection of works of art in the 
Greek class-room. 

Through the efforts of a member of the class of 90, over two thousand 
crocus bulbs have been planted on the front campus, which will doubt- 
less add largely to the beauties of early spring. . 

Swarthmore regrets very much that she was defeated in foot-ball 
last Seventh-day by her old rival, Haverford. It was the first victory 
for Haverford for six long years, and much as we regret it, we cannot 
but say that we lost the match because Haverford played the better 
It is probably best that we should share victory, especially 
when made in the face of many defeats. Allhonortothem! J., ’96. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


| MILLVILLE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association held its fifth regu- 


lar meeting the evening of the 12th inst. A period of silence, followed 
by the reading of a chapter from the Bible, roll call, and reading the 
minutes of our last meeting, preceded the prepared program. 

In answer to the question, ‘*‘ Where was the first Friends’ meeting 
established in America?’’ it was stated that one was established in 
Severn, Md., in 1667, and another in Long Island near the same time. 
No available records give any prior to these. 

The History Section presented a thoughtfully prepared paper on the 
revolutionizing of Christianity, or the causes which led to the establish- 
ment of the Society of Friends, which was read by Ellen Russell. ‘Lhe 
ministry of the apostles, she said, was inspired and practical, like that 
of Jesus. The doctrines of the early Christians acknowledged all 
mankind as brethren, and accorded to every one the liberty of exercis- 
ing his or her own gifts to the common edification. Then corruption 
crept in, the rights of the people were encroached upon until religious 
liberty became almost extinct, a reformation seemed necessary to lead 
the people back to the pure and undefiled religion of Jesus. George 
Fox is conspicuous as one who did notable service in restoring to the 
simplicity that can realize the truth and beauty of, ‘I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard of my Father I have made 
known to you.” Intellectual freedom, the supremacy of mind over 
matter, universal enfranchisement, these three points give the keynote 
to Quakerism. 

Two selections were furnished by the Literature Section, one en- 
titled ‘* Building for One Another,’ read by Harry W. Eves; the 
other, ‘‘ Things that Make for Peace,”’ from the pen of Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, read by Mary E. Kline. 

Frances M. Eves responded for the Current Topics Section through 
a paper giving prominence to the recent conventions that have been 
considering the various lines of philanthropic work, and the action 
taken therein for future labor. 

To the question, ‘‘ Have monthly meetings a right to deal with 
minors for violation of discipline, or to receive such into membership 
at their own request ?’’ met with a general answer in the affirmative. 

Mordecai T. Bartram, of the Willistown Association, was with us 
very acceptably, and it is hoped that his fitting suggestions may make 
us more fully to realize that these meetings afford opportunities found 
nowhere else for interchange of opinion and discussion of subjects that 
are of general interest. The best place for holding our meetings is an 
unsettled problem. There seems to be more freedom of expression in 
private houses, but a better attendance in the meeting-house. 

After a brief silence we adjourned to meet Twelfth month 8. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
Cherry Street Meeting-House, Second-day evening, Eleventh month 
11, 1895. After the reading of the minutes the standing committees 
submitted reports of their work. The Executive Committee reported 
the election of twelve new members to the Association, and informed 
us of several gifts which had been lately placed in the Association 
rooms by Friends, notably among them a bound set complete, with one 
volume excepted, of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, presented by 
Anna J. and Howard W. Lippincott. Appreciation was expressed by 
the President of this as of all gifts which come to us for use in our 
rooms. 

The topic for the evening, “ The Higher Criticism and the Rela- 
tion of its Results to Quakerism,” was then presented by William M. 
Jackson, of New York. His paper, showing clearly the result of close 
study and careful thought, gave us an interesting insight into this pro- 
found subject. Some causes which had led to the Higher Criticism, as 
well as some of the results derived therefrom, were briefly outlined and 
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the New Bible, the outcome of its work, was defined. In closing, he 
said: ‘Friends as a religious body, zealously conservative of all 
agencies for the promotion of righteousness, have nothing to fear from 
the results of the Higher Criticism. They who believe in the words of 
our beloved poet that— 
“ « Everywhere the Spirit walks 
The garden of the heart, and talks 
With man, as under Eden’s trees 
In all his varied languages.’ 
and that 
‘“ «Scripture every day afresh 
Is traced on tablets of the flesh,’ 


are peculiarly fitted to acccpt the conclusions of the New Bible. 

‘¢ They who have proclaimed their belief in ‘ the prophets who have 
been since the world began’ in ‘the light which lightens every man 
who cometh into the world,’ in a ‘God who has never left himself 
without a witness in the world,’ were early Apostles of the Higher 
Criticism by their intuitive judgment, and they should rejoice now that 
the scholarly and reverent critics of the Bible are leading the Christian 
world into a knowledge of the Truth, declared of old by the Psalmist : 


‘“«* Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.’ ”’ 


The paper produced an uplifting spirit throughout the meeting, and 
having its influence upon us, characterized the discussion which fol- 
lowed. The higher criticism was accepted in its real meaning, the 
seeking after truth,—criticism, not in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but in the broader sense of study and investigation. When in this 
spirit, the Friendly spirit, the Scriptures are approached by earnest, 
deep-thinking men of strong convictions, we need have no fear, but 
an assurance that they will be handled with the highest reverence and 
appreciation. It is our due that we shall place the very brightest light 
of intellect and education upon the Bible, which has been a supple- 
ment to man’s life through so many ages. Let us free ourselves from 
the thought that the truth contained therein can not bear close exami- 
nation. It is the inconsistencies alone which will fall, and with these 
the students of the higher criticism wish to do away, that the truth may 
appear more clear to men’s minds. It is not their aim to tear down the 
Bible, but to build it up on a surer foundation and establish its broader 
work. We must not allow a certain religious sentiment connected 


and superstition. These have resulted at times in doing incalculabbe 
harm to the Christian Church, because leaders in their blindness, 
clinging to inadequate and worn ideas, and not accepting to any ex- 
tent the inspiration of the Spirit, have driven many earnest minds 
therefrom. The work of the higher criticism will help us to bring 
them again into the fold, if we do our part in the needed 
reform. It is the mission of the Society of Friends to speak the 
truth, and it is not possible that the discovery of truth will con- 
flict with the words of the Master. Our own body of Friends, by 
not entering upon this field of work, have missed the privilege which 
belongs to us of performing in the line of the higher criticism a 
useful service to the world. But there is still mmeh to be done,—and 
may we feel the responsibility yet resting upon us. 

It is natural for us to speak of things as new which are new to us, 
and difficult for us to realize that this truth has been coming down to 
us through the ages by the beautiful process of evolution and in God’s 
own appointed time. 
all darkness into light, and being prayerfully led thereby, let us have 
faith that we shall attain to truthful conclusions, which will give no 
opportunities for enemies of the Bible to point out any false premises, 
but which, decause they are true, will rather in time melt away all 
prejudices, and herald the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 


The noble, the true, the tender, the sympathetic, the pure, alone will | 


be recognized as of God, and these acting upon the hearts of men will 
ever inspire them with higher aspirations and greater faith. While 
reading God’s law, we shall hear from within his Voice, and accord- 
ingly be led to fashion and shape our lives. There was an expression 


of thankfulness from the President that we could close the meeting | 


with the feeling that intelligent love is worthily superseding supersti- 
tious awe. 
After a moment of silence the meeting adjourned. 
HANNAH H. CLOoTHIER, Secretary. 


BUCKINGHAM, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association met Eleventh month 17, in Friends’ meeting-house. 
President opened the meeting by reading the 1st Psalm. The min- 
utes of preceding meeting were read and approved. Edith Watson had 
prepared and now read a biographical sketch of George Fox and 
Elizabeth Williams read a poem bearing on his life. Lillian Cadwal- 
lader read a paper on the Introduction to “ Janney’s History,’’ which 
caused some discussion on the belief of Friends. Anna C. Betts pre- 
sented an excellent paper on ‘*‘ How will the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations affect the Society of Friends ?”’ She thought unless the meet- 
ing-gave strength to the Association it would cease to grow. Such an 


The spirit of man is sufficient to lead him out of | 





| the names of witnesses attached thereto was read. 


old and well-founded Society must have an effect on the Association, 
instead of the Association affecting the Society. 

The delegates to the Association which met in Trenton, Eleventh 
month 16, 1895, rendered us an excellent report. The meeting set- 
tled into silence, then adjourned to meet Twelfth month 15, 1895, in 
Friends’ meeting-house. E. C., Secretary. 


YOUNG FRIENDs’ AID ASSOCIATION.—This earnest organization in 
New York City for practical work among the untortunate and suffer- 
ing held its annual Fair, at Friends’ Seminary building, 226 E. 16th 
street, on the 22d and 23d instant. A new feature was introduced 
this year, in the issue of a little paper, Zhe Aid, in which is presented 
a historical sketch of the Association, with its plan of work, its needs, 
etc. John Cox, Jr., is editor of this issue, and has succeeded very 
well in producing an interesting and attractive sheet. In the historical 
sketch, Joseph A. Bogardus says: 

‘‘In the early summer of 1873 the annual picnic of the Twenty- 
Seventh Street First-Day School was held at Alturis, Rockland 
county, New York, by invitation of the manager of an institution for 
the care of children of intemperate parents. 

‘* During the brief visit to this institution, attention was called to the 
suffering and distress brought about by the use of intoxicating liquors, 
and much sympathy was aroused, especially for the wives and children 
brought into suffering thereby. Shortly after the visit to this institu- 
tion, a few of the younger workers in the school were invited to meet 
and consider whether there was not some practical way in which the 
sympathy aroused might be developed into useful service. After sev- 
eral meettngs of this character, it was decided to form an association 
to be known as the ‘ Young Friends’ Aid Association,’ to be composed 
of Friends and Friendly people, whose sole object and purpose should 
be to relieve the wants and sufferings of those less fortunate than 
themselves.” 

An early object of the Society’s efforts was the Colored Home, in 
65th street, near First avenue, but the work ‘‘ soon broadened out, so 
that it embraced a much larger field than was anticipated by those who 
first entered upon it. From its inception the work has been entirely 
unsectarian in character, aid having been freely given to all worthy 
cases without regard to race or creed, and in only two instances have 
those who have been members of the Society of Friends needed and 
received assistance.’’ 


The officers of the Association this year, include Anna Jackson, 


| president ; Charles L. McCord, vice-president, Joseph a. Bogardus, 
with the Bible, which we would not destroy, to lead us to narrowness | 


| treasurer ; John Cox, Jr., recording secretary ; Jennie C. Kitchen, cor- 


responding secretary ; Albert R. Lawton, chairman board of directors ; 
Harry A. Hawkins, chairman of finance committee ; William R. 
McCord, chairman of ways and means committee ; Elizabeth A. Hoag, 
custodian of clothing. 


AN APPEAL TO FATHERS AND HUSBANDS. 
AT a woman’s meeting connected with Illinois Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held September 18, 1895, in discussing the purity of the 


home, our members felt that purity would be greatly promoted 
were the fathers and husbands to take the same interest the mothers 


| and wives do, and be as careful as they in the use of pure language, 


not only in the home, but also when they are gathered together in the 


| work of the farm, at the corner grocery or Town Hall, or any other 


place in which men are liable to congregate. 

Boys will follow very closely the words and actions of their fathers 
and the fathers of their associates, and if they hear them using vile 
language, or making lewd remarks in regard to women or girls, they 
will be likely to follow their example. 

Therefore we plead with you to join with us in uaking the resolu- 
tion that we will strive, not only to be pure in thought, and word and 
act, ourselves, but use our influence to induce others to do the same. 

ELIZABETH H,. COALE, 
President Woman’s Meeting of Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
Signed by direction of Illinois Yearly Meeting. 


OLIVER WILSON, Clerk. 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


| ApouT forty of the children, grandchildren, relatives, and a few 
| friends gathered at the home of Lewis and Sarah D. Walton, in 
| Johnsville, Bucks county, Pa., on the 13th of the Eleventh month, to 


celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage, and after partaking 


| of a bountiful dinner prepared by their children, all were seated in the 
The | 


parlor, and after a brief silence, the certificate of fifty years ago with 
It was found that 
eleven of that company are still living. A piece entitled “ The 
Golden Wedding,” written by Rachel W. Bond, sister of the bride, 


| was read by Mary L. Walton, the eldest grandchild, and there were 


other recitations and readings by the grandchildren. A certificate pre- 


| pared for the occasion was signed by those present, after which 
| friends left for their homes, wishing they may live to enjoy many more 


happy anniversaries, and that their sun may at last set in peace without 
a shadow or cloud to dim the brightness thereof. ** 
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THE LIBRARY. 

THERE has been a revival of interest in Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the 
associate of Wordsworth and Southey in the ‘‘ Lake Poets’ group, in 
the early years of the present century, and one of the results of this 
is a large and handsome volume, by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, with 
the title ‘‘Anima Poetz,’’ in which selections are made from the poet’s 
note-books, These note-books Coleridge kept for many years; more 
than fifty of them are still in existence. One, the earliest, begins in 
1795, and is in the collections of the British Museum in London. 

The selections which E. H. Coleridge has here made cover the 
period from the early days of Coleridge’s literary career, 1797 down to 
1828, when he accompanied Wordsworth and his daughter, Dora, on a 
six months’ tour on the Continent. This was six years before his 
death. The excerpts are very various in character, as wide in their 
range—naturally—as Coleridge’s mind, which was of amazing sweep, 
and at many points of dazzling brilliancy. ‘Since I left you,” he 
wrote to Wordsworth in 1812, ‘‘ my pocket-books have been my sole 
confidants.”” He set down in them all sorts of things—notes of fact, 
of observation, of thoughts, of imagination, of criticisms. They are 
seldom finished or polished, but usually only suggestive of what might 
be further thought out and developed. They are of interest and value, 
no doubt, but chiefly, we should say, to those who have made Cole- 
ridge’s works a study, and who would therefore prize every addition to 
their stock of his thought. His ‘* Table-Talk,’’ published by his 
nephew and son-in-law, Henry Nelson Coleridge, in 1835,is perhaps 
the most familiar collection of this kind, and the present volume may 
supplement that. 

Ernest Hartiey Coleridge, who edits this collection, is the grandson 
of the poet, and is the author of a previously published volume, 
‘“* Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’’ It, like this, is issued in this 
country by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. ‘‘Anima Poetz’’ makes 
a handsome book of nearly three hundred pages octavo ; price $2.50. 


A friend writes us: ‘‘I should like to call your attention toa 
recently published book called ‘ Life in Ohio, 1813-40,’ by William C. 
Howells, with an introduction by his son, William Dean Howells, the 
well-known author. I do not remember to have seen it mentioned in 
your paper. The author was brought up in Friendly ways, although 
he afterward left them, and his allusions to the subject are interesting 
if not complimentary. 
Bates, the vehement opponent of Elias Hicks, and this gave him oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of the inside of that controversy.’’ 


The story, “A Singular Life,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps- Ward, 
which was printed in the Atlantic Monthly as a serial, and was re- 
cently completed, has been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, asa book. It is not so much a story as a study of contemporary 
life and character, and the author has plainly written into it much of 
our own experience and conviction. Its /oca/e is mainly the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Cesarea, which is evidently Andover, Mass., and the 
seaport town of Windover, which is plainly Gloucester, near Boston. 
It is a powerful story, with many pathetic and beautiful things in it,— 
a printed sermon, indeed, whose influence cannot fail to be good. Mrs. 
Phelps- Ward, well known as she is for her literary work, cannot help 
gaining increased fame from this latest book. 


THE MERION BI-CENTENNIAL. 
A LARGE number of Friends having expressed a desire to have the ex- 
ercises of the recent Bi-Centennial Anniversary of Friends’ meeting- 
house at Merion in permanent form, the Committee in charge has de- 
cided to publish the papers and poems read on that occasion. It is 
the intention to have the copies well bound, and illustrated with sev- 
eral views of the old meeting-house. 

It has been thought that many of those who have an interest in this 
historic spot would be glad to contribute to the publication fund. 
Those who may desire to do so can forward contributions of any 
amount to any member of the following Committee on Publication : 

Joseph W. THomas, King of Prussia P. O., Pa.; ANNA F. 
LEVICK, 1717 Girard avenue, Philadelphia; MAry J. WALKER, New 
Centreville P. O., Pa. ; Etta V. Conarp, Port Kennedy, Pa. ; RuTH 
T. Roperts, Conshohocken, Pa. 


AN event of high interest in Russia occurred at St. Petersburg on 
the 15th, the birth of a girl baby to the Czar and Czarina. It is 
named Olga. The mother, the Czarina, is the granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, of England, being the daughter of Princess Alice of 
Hesse- Darmstadt. 


He was a journeyman printer under Elisha 
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IN MEMORIAM: H. J. 


A FRIEND through every change the same, 
Of tender heart and gentle bearing ; 

A life untouched by selfish aim, 
For others’ welfare ever caring. 


Husband and Father: all the store 
Of sacred love these names convey, 
His heart in rich profusion bore, 
O'erflowing freely day by day. 


A pure and simple faith was his, 
Its verity by works attesting, — 
Upon the Father’s promises 
And inward revelation resting. 


The bread of kindness, as he went, 
Upon the waters freely casting, 
He lived to see the answer sent 
In countless friendships, deep and lasting. 


When slavery bestrode the land, 
And drew its legal fetters tight, 
With fearless voice and ready hand 
He stood defender of the Right. 


Such lives are not the prey of Death ; 
At rest the weary body lies, 

And homeward, with the parting breath 
The soul on wings of freedom flies ; 


Yet still on earth that life doth live 
In many a train of influence sweet ; 
Still rugged courage it doth give 
To tread where thorns may pierce the feet, 


When duty calls. Still may it teach 
The everlasting truth that love 

Can lift the longing soul to reach 
The hand that beckons from above. 


Granville, Ohio. W..H. i 


A PRAYER. 


I WOULD not ask of thee, O Lord, more pleasant ways 

Than those in which my feet have trod from childhood days. 

The cross grew lighter as I drew near Thee, 

Till thou in sweet communion set me free. 

Dear Lord, when wandering, fain I would return, 

And humbly at thy feet a lesson learn. 

I know I am unworthy e’en to touch 

Thy garment’s hem. O thou who suffered much, 

Look down in pity on thy wayward child ; 

Stretch forth thy hand and calm the tumult wild 

Within my heart! My captive soul set free, 

That I may do thy will and thus praise Thee ! 

The days glide swiftly by ; soon comes the night, 

When I can work no more. O that I might 
* Do one more deed for Thee, and thus proclaim 

Thy love, that men might see and praise thy name. 

I naught can give ; thou freely givest all. 

Stretch forth thy hand and lead me lest I fall ! 

The journey’s end draws near. My work is scarce begun. 

I give my life to Thee, O Lord ; thy will be done. 
Stamford, Conn. A. H. D. 
[Sent the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL by a friend of the author. } 


A verRY stupid-looking man came to the door of a 
large rubber factory where a very fine quality of rubber 


was made—the best in the market. 
he might go through the factory. After a little hesita- 
tion permission was given. The man’s comments and 
questions clearly indicated that he knew nothing about 
the manufacture of rubber. At last he entered a room 
where the rubber was at a peculiar stage of manufacture. 
He asked if he might have a piece of that curious-looking 
stuff for his cabinet. Permission was given, and the man 
took out his knife to cut it He put the blade of his 
knife into his mouth to wet it before he attempted to cut 
the gum. The superintendent sprang forward saying, 
‘* Stop right where you are! How did you learn that 
you cannot cut rubber with adry knife?’’ The man was 
from another rubber company, and wanted to secure a 
piece of the gum at the stage where it could be best an- 
alyzed.— Zhe Outlook. 


The man asked if 
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A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1895.—Searched for chrysalids at 
the base of a walnut tree. Found one, but not the one 
that was wanted. I was after the brown, uninteresting 
winter coffin of the luna ; a small case quite easy to over- 
look among the dead leaves; but a prize to the rambler, 
for out of it will emerge next summer a rare vision of 
beauty. 

A perfect specimen, taken the past season, is before 
me as I write. It is one of our larger moths, pale green 
or yellow green in color, and adorned with four rainbow 
dots, one on each wing. It is a prize, and suggests new 
prizes ; and the best way to get these great insects in per- 


fect condition is to collect the chrysalids under the wal- | 


nut, hickory, and oak trees, where the larve feed. 
found none to-day. 


By the way, we boys (some of us have gray hairs) 


But I 


have had a world of pleasure this past season in gathering | 


up and preserving the handsome butterflies and moths of 


our own neighborhood ; and it is as good as a puzzle to | 


get an unknown specimen and then to search the text- 


have written about it. 

My favorite so far, among butterflies and moths, is 
the antiopa butterfly ; and, strangely enough, it does not 
perish as do most of the others, but hibernates. It is 


often seen on the wing in the early spring, before the | 


snow banks have gone, but its colors are then dull and 
faded. It has been called by many names, and is an old 
friend of mine, but I never realized its beauty until we 
boys secured a number of the worms and ‘‘ hatched out’’ 
the butterflies. In this way we secured a considerable 


number of perfect insects, and nothing can exceed in 
richness the deep, dark purple of the wings with their 


old-gold edgings. ‘‘ Camberwell Beauty,’’ ‘‘ Mourning 

Cloak,’’ and ‘‘ Purple Emperor’’ seem to be the more 

common popular names of this really exquisite insect. 
P. 


THE COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 

Address by M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, at 

the meeting in honor of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in New York City, 
Eleventh month 12. 
It ig the pleasant though well-nigh impossible task laid 
upon me by the president and Executive Committee of 
the Women’s Council to review within the limits of a 
five-minutes address the most impassioned movement of 
modern times—that of women’s education. For the 
whole great movement lies within the years covered by the 
life and work for women of the woman in whose honor we 
meet here to-night. 

It is indeed true that the universities of Spain and 
Italy have—speaking generally—never been closed to 
women, but a privilege of which for centuries no woman 
had availed herself may safely be disregarded. Ofscarcely 
greater practical importance is it that a mere handful of 
women, almost without exception foreigners, studied at 
the great French schools of Paris between 1866 and 1880. 

The higher education of women began in America as 
an organized movement when in 1821 Emma Willard 
opened the school of which Mrs. Cady Stanton was one 
of the earliest graduates. In the thirties Mary Lyon 
founded Mt. Holyoke and Oberlin admitted girls among 
its studerts, none of these three institutions, however, 
being then strictly speaking of collegiate grade. It was 
not till the five years from 1865 to 1870 that the higher 
education of women received the impulse which has not 
yet spent itself—which will never spend itself. In 1865, 
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just thirty years ago, Vassar College, the first of the great 
colleges devoted exclusively to the education of women, 
was opened, and made straight the paths for Smith and 
Wellesley in 1875, for Bryn Mawr in 1885, for the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore in 1888, and for the 
smaller colleges for women. 

In 1868 the Swiss University of Zurich opened its 
doors to women, an action of the first importance, be- 
cause in this instance there were women waiting at the 
doors. It set the example of coéducation, and this ex- 
ample was followed in 1870 by the University of Michi- 
gan, and afterward, one by one, by all the other universi- 
ties, and by almost all the important colleges of the West ; 
in the East by the University of Cornell in 1872, and 
since by one university and another, one college and 
another, till now in the Southern States the University of 


| Virginia and Vanderbilt University ; in the Middle States 


the Johns Hopkins (the university proper as distinguished 
from the Medical School) and Princeton; and in the 
Northern States, Clark, Bowdoin, Trinity, Amherst, and 
Williams stand almost alone among the notable founda- 


| tions of the East in their exclusion of women. 
books until we have learned its name, its habits, the feed- | 


ing places of its larve, and all else that other observers | 


In 1869 six women began to study at the English 
University of Cambridge, forming the nucleus of what 
has since been known to the world as Girton College ; 


| and ten years later, in 1879; the Harvard Annex, now 


Radcliffe College, was opened in America, in direct, but, 
on the whole, I think, mistaken imitation of the English 
women’s colleges of Girton and Newnham. Barnard, as 
we all know, opened as an annex to Columbia in 1889, 


| just ten years after the foundation of the Harvard annex ; 
| and already Harvard has made its graduate department to 


all intents and purposes wholly coéducational. The same 
argument applies, though in a less degree, to undergradu- 
ate as to gruduate work ; the best instructors cannot be 
duplicated ; the best instructors will not always consent 
to waste their strength in repeating to one set of students 
what they have just said to another; and if a choice of 
instructors must be made, the dependent institution is 
always likely to get the second best. 

One by one, you, madam, have seen laid the spectres 


| that during the past thirty years have beset the woman 


student’s path—the phantom of intellectual inferiority, 
the phantom of arrested development and disease, the 
phantom of unblessing and unblessed motherhood and 
unhappy married life. Within your memory it has come 
to be a truth denied by none that judged by any known 
test of examination or recitation, judged by the most pro- 
longed intellectual strain of the civilized world, that of 
the Cambridge Tripos or the Oxford Honor School, when- 
ever they are matched against boys and men in academic 
contests, girls and women are found to be intellectually 
their equals. Statistics of college women in England and 
America, and the evidence accumulating daily, weekly, 
monthly, before all watchful eyes, have proved that the 
health of the college graduate is at least no less good than 
that of the woman educated at home or in the fashionable 
finishing school, profoundly unsatisfactory as the stand- 
ard of comparison may be. And thestatistics of the first 
four classes graduated from Vassar show that sixty-three 
in one hundred of these are married, as against eighty in 
one hundred of ordinary women—a very large percent- 
age, when we consider that their education has made 
them able to support themselves—that they have no need, 
no inducement, no temptation, to marry for anything 
but love. 

The future is close upon us in which people of large 
means will send all their girls as well as all their boys to 
college, and in which people of smaller means will take 
perhaps more pains to send their girls than even to send 
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their boys, for the simple reason that for the girls there 
are, besides the profession of teaching, fewer professions 
really open. 

The normal schools are overcrowded with women, 
while men are conspicuously absent, and primary and 
secondary education in the United States are already— 
speaking broadly—in the hands of women. If this is 
not to be regrettable, the time seems to me now to have 
come to complete and perfect the higher education of 
women Dy enabling them to become not only learners but 
investigators, not only teachers but scholars. To this 
end we must see to it that both in our colleges for women 
only and in our colleges for men and women the teachers 
are themselves scholars; that for women as well as men 
there shall be in abundance graduate fellowships, travel- 
Ing and resident, and ample endowment of research ; 
that for women as well as men, the prizes and dignities 
and honors of a scholar’s life shall be accessible, the pro- 
fessorships in our great colleges and universities without 
exception open. May you live to see them all accom- 
plished, madam, and they, too, will be in part your 
work. 


At a meeting in Philadelphia, on the evening of Eleventh month 
20, in aid of the educational work at the Tuskegee a) 
Normal and Industrial Institute, Booker T. Washington, the Principal, 


an able and very interesting colored man, made the principal address. | 


He said as below. 

I was born a slave on a plantation in Virginia in 1857 or 
1858, I think. My first memory of life is that of a 
one-room log cabin, with a dirt floor and a hole in the 
centre that served as a winter home for sweet potatoes. 
Wrapped in a few rags in this dirt floor I spent my nights, 
and clad in a single garment about the plantation I spent 
my days. 

The morning of freedom came, and though a child | 
recall vividly my appearance with that of forty or fifty 
slaves before the veranda of that ‘‘ big house ’’ to hear 
read the documents that made us men instead of property. 
With the long prayer for freedom in actual possession, 
each started out into the world to find new friends and 
new homes. My mother decided to locate in West Vir- 
ginia, and after many days and nights of weary travel 
we found ourselves among the salt furnaces and coal 
mines of West Virginia. Soon after reaching West Vir- 
ginia I began work in the coal mines for the support of 
my mother. While doing this J heard in some way, I 
do not now remember how, of General Armstrong’s 
school at Hampton, Virginia. I heard at the same time, 
which impressed me most, that it was a school where a 
poor boy could work for his education, so far as his 
board was concernea. 

As soon as I heard of Hampton I made up my mind 
to get into the school, if possible. After saving up what 
money I could, I started to find my way there, and at the 
end of a weary journey I reached the place and was 
kindly received by General Armstrong. There I found 
the chance to work for my education, and I resolved, if 
God permitted me to finish the course of study, I 
would enter the far South, the Black Belt of the Gulf 
States, and give my life in providing as best I could the 
same kind of chance for self-help for the youth of my 
race that I found ready for me when I went to Hampton. 

In 1881 I left Hampton and started the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute in a small church and 
shanty with one teacher and 30 students. Since then the 
institution at Tuskegee has gradually grown till we have 
connected with the institution 60 instructors and 800 
young men and women, representing 19 States ; and if I 
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add the tamilies of our instructors we have on our grounds 
constantly a population of about 1,000 souls. These 
students are about equally divided between the sexes, and 
their average is 18% years. 

In planning the coursc of training at Tuskegee we 
have steadily tried to keepin view our condition and our 
needs, rather than pattern our course of study directly 
after that of a people whose opportunities of civilization 
have been far different and far superior to ours. 

While Friends in the North and elsewhere have given 
us money to pay our teachers and to buy material which 
we could not produce, still very largely by the labor of 
the students we have built up, within about thirteen 
years, a property that is now valued at $225,000. Out 
of 37 buildings, counting large and small, located on our 
1,800 acres of land, all except three are the product ot 
student labor. 

It is not a practical thing for the North to educate di- 
rectly all the negroes in the South, but it is a perfectly 
practical and possible thing for the North to help the 
South to educate the leaders who, in turn, will go and 
reach the masses, and show them how to lift themselves 
up. More than anything else Tuskegee is a great college 
settlement dropped into the midst of a mass of ignorance, 
and it is gradually but slowly leavening the whole lump. 

Neither here nor in any part of the world do people 
come into close relations with a race that is, to a large 
extent, empty-handed and empty-headed. One race gets 
near another in proportion as they are drawn by com- 
merce, in proportion as the one gets holds of some- 
thing that the other wants. Whatever friction exists 
between the black and white man in the South will disap- 
pear in proportion as the black man, by reason of his in- 
telligence and skill, can create something that the whites 
want or respect, or can make the white man dependent 
on the negro for something, instead of all the dependence 
being on the other side. 

We are determined not to let our disadvantages stand 
in the way of our seizing every possible opportunity. 
The man that has the property, the intelligence, the 
charity is the one that is going to have the largest share 
in controlling the government, whether he be white or 
black, or whether in the North orSouth. It is important 
and rignt that all the privileges of law be ours. It is 
vastly more important that we be prepared for the exer- 
cise of these privileges. 

None of us will deny that immediately after freedom 
we made serious mistakes. We began at the top. We 
made these mistakes not because we were black people, 
but because we were ignorant and inexperienced. We 
have spent time and money attempting to go to Congress 
and State Legislatures‘ that could have better been spent 
in starting a dairy farm or truck garden, and thus have 
laid a material foundation on which we could have stood 
and demanded our rights. 

We are here ; you rise as we rise ; you fall as we fall ; 
we are strong when you are strong ; you are weak when 
we are weak ; no power can separate our destiny. The 
negro can afford to be wronged in this country; the 
white man cannot afford to wrong him. Men ask me if 
measures like those being enacted in South Carolina do 
not hurt and discourage, I answer, nay, nay. South 
Carolina nor no other State can make a law to harm the 
black man that does not harm the white man in a greater 
measure. Men may make laws to hinder and fetter the 
ballot, but men cannot make laws that will bind or retard 
the growth of manhood. 


THE Spirit of God, buried in in the heart, passes out 


into action. This is Christian life —F. W. R. 





ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
Harper's Weekly. 

THREE great British scientific societies are agreed that it 
is the duty of the British government to fit out an expe- 
dition for thorough antarctic exploration. In November, 
1893, the Royal Geographical Society appointed a 
notable committee to inquire into the propriety of such 
an expedition and report. They reported in favor of 
having the government send two suitable vessels to ex- 
plore the south polar regions, and keep them at it for 
three years. ‘The report was adopted and transmitted to 
the Royal Society, which in turn appointed a powerful 
committee, which in May, 1894, reported strongly in 
favor of the scheme. A the beginning of the present 
year the council of the British Association gave the plan 
its vigorous endorsement, and it doubtless took further 
action on it at its recent annual meeting in September. 
The plan of Dr. John Murray, of the Challenger, who 
addressed the Royal Geographical Society on the subject 
two years ago, was to send out two suitable government 
steamships of about 1,000 tons each, have them start in 
September, land a company of about ten men somewhere 
south of Cape Horn and another in Victoria Land, and 
have these parties spend two years or more ashore, ex- 
ploring the antarctic continent. The ships would land 
the shore parties the first summer, visit them the second, 
and take them off the third, and would spend their own 
winters and all their other available time in deep sea and 
other observations along the outer margin of the antarctic 
ice. 

What may be found on the antarctic continent no 
man can say. Animal life in abundance was found last 


year at Cape Adair by Mr. C. E. Borchgrevink, a young 
Norwegian, who sailed there as one of the crew of a 
whaler, and whose account of his experiences excited 


great interest at a recent geographical congress in London. 
Mr. Borchgrevink wants to go back, and writes to the 
London Zimes pressing for ‘‘ further and immediate re- 
search within the antarctic circle.’’ It is held to be 
possible that a new race of men may exist somewhere 
within hail of the south pole, and that such creatures as 
the ichthyosaurus may still survive in the antarctic seas. 
Seals and sea-birds are abundant there ; what else no one 
can say; but may inquisitive persons want to know. 
Our countryman Dr. Frederick Cook greatly desired 
to fit out an American south polar expedition to start 
out this fall and catch the next antarctic summer, but his 
efforts in that direction seem not yet to have come to any- 
thing. Perhaps he will do better another year ; but, at 
any rate, there seems a real prospect that a serious attempt 
to find out whatever can be known about the antarctic 
continent will be made before the present century ends. 


ROLLED Manuscripts.—Mere appearances are not a 
sure test of value, but appearances go a great way in the 
matter of winning or repelling confidence. This is as 
true of inanimate as of animate things. Thus, for exam- 
ple, a manuscript which is rolled may have its value ; but 
to the average editor it appears to be worthless, and it 
must have extraordinary merits to win his favor in spite 
of the form in which it comes to him,—if, indeed, he 
consents to attempt its opening. So, also, a pamphletof 
any sort which is rolled for mailing is put at a disadvan- 
tage with every one who receives it. From the days of 
the Apocalypse to the present time, a sealed roll seems a 
hopeless secret to the most interested observer. If, 
therefore, you would avoid the appearance of evil, never, 
never roll a manuscript or a pamphlet which you would 
have examined by an intelligent fellow-mortal.—S. S. 
Times. 
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THe StTuPENDOUS HEatT OF THE SuN.—In McClure’s 
Magazine, in an article on ‘‘ The Heat of the Sun,’’ Sir 
Robert Ball says : 

‘‘ Suppose that all the coal seams which underlie 
America were- made to yield up their stores. Suppose 
that all the coal fields of England and Scotland, Australia, 
China, and elsewhere were compelled to contribute every 
combustible particle they contained. Suppose, in fact, 
that we extracted from this earth every ton of coal it 
possesses, in every island and in every continent. Sup 
pose that this vast store of fuel, which is adequate to 
supply the wants of this earth for centuries, were to be 
accumulated in one stupendous pile. Suppose that an 
army of stokers, arrayed in numbers which we need not 
now pause to calculate, were employed to throw this coal 
into the great solar furnace. How long, think you, 
would so gigantic a mass of fuel maintain the sun’s ex- 
penditure at its present rate? Iam but uttering a delib- 
erate scientific fact when I say that a conflagration which 
destroyed every particle of coal contained in this earth 
would not generate so much heat as the sun lavishes 
abroad to ungrateful space in the tenth part of every 
single second. During the few minutes that the reader 
has been occupied over these lines a quantity of heat 
which is many thousands of times as great as the heat 
which could be produced by the ignition of all the coal 
in every coal-pit in the globe has been dispersed and 
totally lost to the sun.’’ 

THROWING CoLD WarTER !—Booker T. Washington, 
principal of the Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, tells this 
story : 

‘¢ A short time ago I attended a preaching service on 
a plantation near Tuskegee, and the minister preached 
for two hours, the burden of his discourse being an ex- 
hortation to his hearers to get rid of the world and the 
things of the world. I happened to know the members 
of his congregation individually, and there was not a 
person present who owned an acre of land, a mule or a 
cow. I said to myself, what else is it that he wants these 
people to give up! He has plenty of religion, but what 
the Afro-American wants to be taught is how to apply it 
to the practical affairs of life. After the service I said to 
the minister : 

‘¢¢ Why is it that you do not preach to this people 
about lying, defrauding their neighbors, and drinking 
whisky ?’ 

‘«« Purfessor,’ he replied solemnly, ‘ef I was ter 
preach to dem on dem subjicks I would frow cold water 
on de meetin’ in de hight o’ de rewiwal.’ ”’ 


THE WASTE OF ForeEsts.—Professor Runnebaum, of 
Berlin, sent by the German Government to examine the 
timber resources of our Pacific coast, expresses amazement 
at the waste he witnessed there. He says the end of 
American forests is near at hand unless they are protected 
by law against reckless cutting and conflagrations. While 
the leading countries of Europe are trying to make trees 
grow, the Americans are sweeping away not only the 
mature trees, but the saplings, which are the rightful 
heritage of future generations. ‘‘ If nothing is done by 
your Government,”’ in his opinion, ‘‘ you may live to see 
lumber shipped from Germany to Puget Sound.’’ When 
the professor was in Oregon and Washington the whole 
coast was darkened with smoke from fires devouring 
enormous tracts of timber unsurpassed in the world. His 
remark that the life of the forests is the life of the people 
is no flourish of rhetoric. It is a verified law of nature, 
but trifled with or ignored as yet in America.—Mew Or- 
leans Picayune. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The latest reliable statistics are said to show that Russia has now 
in Europe about thirty-five thousand miles of navigable rivers and 
canals, that isto say, six thousand miles more than all the rest of 
Europe, and that her river flotilla using these water-ways is quite 
double that of Germany and Austria combined, and enabled her to 


carry during the last six months thirty million tons more goods by 
water than by rail. 


—The oldest building in the world that has been uninterruptedly used 
for church purposes is St. Martin’s Cathedral at Canterbury, England. 
The building was originally erected for a church and has been regularly 
used as a place for religious gatherings for more than 1500 years. 


—Paris will be freed soon of the greater part of her sewage, as the 
‘* aqueduct ” of Achéres has just been completed. it will convey the 
sewage by the way of Clichy and Asniéres, where it passes under the 
river bed by a siphon to Argenteuil, where it recrosses the Seine over 
a bridge, and thence to the plains of Achéres, where the sewage is 
disposed of. 

—In Ireland the peasantry make great use of paper in the shape 
of chest protectors, as also do many cabbies, tramway men, teamsters, 
tramps and other persons exposed to the weather. It is often used for 
a bed covering in the form of newspapers stitched together. 


—What is said to be the largest belt in the world has recently 
been made by a Hartford Belting Company. Itis 118 feet long, 78 
inches wide, and is four-ply. It took the hides of 100 steers to make 
it. 

—A despatch from Portland, Maine, says that great destitution pre- 


vails among the —_ on the islands along the Maine coast, owing to 
the failure of their fisheries. 


—Francis Peyre Porcher, M. D., LL.D., a well-known physician 
and botanist, died at his home in Charleston, S. C.,on the 19th in- 
stant, aged 70. He was an enthusiastic botanist, and, besides numer- 
ous contributions to medical journals, published several volumes on 
botany, especially on medicinal plants. His latest work was on the 
** Resources of the Southern Fields and Forests, Medical, Economical, 
and Agricultural,’’ published in 1863 by order of the “ Confederate ’’ 
Government, a new and revised edition being issued in 1869. 


—The missionary schooner-yacht Robert W. Logan sailed from 
San Francisco for the southern seas on the 15th inst. She is to replace 
the boat of the same name which was lost on the Caroline islands 
nearly two years and a half ago, and is owned by the American Board 
of Missions of the Congregational Church. 


—There are said to be words in the Chinese language that have as 


many as forty different meanings, each depending on the intonation 
used in pronouncing it. 


—Lilacs may be increased by layering strong shoots or by lifting 
and separating “suckers” from parent shrub. Suckers are young 


shoots issuing from the base of the shrub and furnished with a few 
roots. 


—The negroes of Georgia in 1880 returned $5,764,293 worth of 
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l 
| effect of starting the flow of water from springs and streams that had 


— The earthquake in the vicinity of Sedalia, Mo., had the good 


long been dry. 
in Kentucky. 


—The Congregational Church of Littleton, Mass., has “ called’’ 
Amelia B. Frost, and this is stated to be the first instance in New Eng- 
land in which a church of that denomination has made a woman its 
** pastor.” She is the wife of the former minister, who was obliged by 
ill-health to give up the place. 


—In the suffrage vote in Massachusetts, in Wellesley 200 women 
voted yes, and 8 voted no; in Fall River 289 women voted yes, and 
12 voted no; in Malden 465 women voted yes, and 6 voted no; in 
Cambridge 653 women voted yes, and 42 voted no; in Lynn 547 


women voted yes, and § voted no; in Chelsea 376 women voted yes, 
and none voted no. 


—** Some ob de worl’s smahtest men,’’ said Uncle Eben, ‘‘ seems 


ter devote dah intiah interleck ter findin’ new kinds ob trouble ter git 
into.” 


—Tweed and serge are said to be rendered rainproof by this 
method: Take powdered alum and sugar of lead, each one ounce, and 
stir into a gallon of rainwater. Let it stand some hours, and when 
clear pour oft the liquid. Immerse the fabric to be made rain-proof 
for twenty-four hours, then nearly dry and press heavily with a warm 
iron. The cloth, it is claimed, will be uninjured in color and texture, 


The same phenomenon is reported in certain localities 


, and will resist any rain the wearer is likely to be exposed to. 


—It is said that many of the buffaloes which were under govern- 


| ment protection in the Yellowstone Park have been killed by poachers. 
| It was a small herd anyhow, a few stragglers that had been handed 


| this continent in undisputed sway fifty years ago. 


| history of the development of this country. 


down to us from the great plains full of these beasts which roved over 
The wanton de- 
struction of these animals is one of the most curious chapters in the 
It was thought that if a 
few of these animals were placed in the Nations! Park under the pro- 


tection of the soldiers and the Park officials they might there live and 


breed unmolested. 


—Passadena, Cal., isto celebrate New Year's Day with a “ tour- 


namenvt of roses.”’ What a seductive advertisement of a winter resort 
that is! 


—South Carolina's new Constitution will provide that the county in 
which a lynching occurs shall forfeit $2,000 to the State, and may re- 
cover the amount from the lynchers if it can. The enforcement of 
such a law will be very apt to change the local public opinion on the 
subject of lynching, as well as to reveal the impecunious and irrespon- 


sible character of the lynchers. 


| 


| been set up in a New York hotel. 


—Frances E. Willard announces the purpose of the W. C. T. U. 
to begin social settlement work in Chicago. After a careful study of 
the work in England and this country, she believes that it offers the 


best practical means of reaching a class of children in the city who are 
otherwise inaccessible. 


— What is believed to be the largest mirror in the world has just 


It is 158 inches square, and was 
made in France. It cost $5,000, and two days and a night were con- 


property for taxation. This year the amount returned is $12,941,230. | sumed in setting it up. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Conference on Social Purity in this city at 
Association Hall, on the 18th and Igth instants, 
proved to bc interesting and satisfactory. Four 
sessions were held,—on the evening of the 18th 
and morning, afternoon, and evening of the 
Igth, and the program printed in our issue of 
the 16th, was substantially followed. There 
was a large attendance at all the sessions, and 
much interest was shown. The impression 
made by the larger gathering in Baltimore has 
no doubt been repeated here. 


CONGRESS will assemble at Washington on 
Second-day next, the 2d prox. This being the 
first session of this Congress it will be what is 
called the ‘*long session,’’ which usually ex- 
tends well into the next summer. The Repub- 
licans have nearly three-fourths of the members 
of the House, and a plurality but not a major- 
ity in the Senate. There has been some doubt 
as to what they would do in the Senate, but it 
is now said that they will take control of that 
body by the aid of some of the Populist sena- 
tors. What course will be taken in regard to 


the passage of a higher tariff has not been deter- 
mined. 


A SEVERE wind storm, accompanied by heavy 
snow at many points, prevailed on the 26th inst., 
in the Lake region, interrupting travel and cut- 
ting off telegraphic communication. Great dam- 


age was done by the wind throughout Ohio and 
Western New York, and in Michigan roads 
were completely} blockaded by snow. Three 
vessels were blown ashore near Chicago during 
the storm, and it is feared there have been other 
marine disasters. 


THE outlook in Armenia seems really to have 
very much improved, and the accounts of mas- 
sacre andjdisorder now coming in are belated 
reports, which, as a rule, are descriptive of the 
state of affairs that earlier prevailed. The Porte 
has been putting forth every effort to restore 
tranquility. The Armenian Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, in Constantinople, however, is said to 
be planning another riotous demonstration. 


FRoM all the evidence that has been received, 


| it appears that the lives of the American mis- 


sionaries in the massacre districts of Turkey 
were saved by the direct representations of the 
American Minister to the Sultan. The life of 
not a single American has been taken. 


THE French Mission at Luih Siang has been 
destroyed by Chinese natives. 


Discoverigs of valuable onyx, which prom- 
ise to develop into very large mines, have been 
made near Healdsburg, Cal. The stone is 
beautifully marked, and a blast of the face of 
the ledge has exposed it in great quantities. 
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an appetizing, nourishing food for invalids, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. A 
valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 
and strengthening, for long bicycle rides, fish- 
ing and hunting trips, or when traveling. 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatose, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 

Somatose js a scientific food, consisting 
of the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, promoting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength. 

Somatose-Biscuit are obtainable from 
all druggists. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, or to 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Young Temperance Workers of West 
Philadelphia hold two meetings in every month, 
the first and third Fourth-day evenings. 

The next regular meeting will occur Twelfth 
month 4, at 8 p. m., at 35th street and Lancas- 
ter avenue. All are cordially invited to attend. 

FREDERICK T. SELLERS, President. 
Bessi£ M. Roperts, Secretary. 

*,* Burlington First-Day School Union will 
be held at Mount Holly, Twelfth month 14, at 
10 o'clock am. All interested are invited. 

G. SHERMAN Potts, \ Clerks. 
ANNA R. WALN, 

*,* The regular Meeting of the Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor of New York Monthly 
Meeting will be held in the Library Room on 
Sixteenth Street, Twelfth month 4, 1895. The 
subject of Prison Reform will be considered. 

The Social Duty Committee have arranged 
for a Social Meeting at the close of the Montbly 
Meeting, after which supper will be provided 
for all who remain. All are invited. 

J. W. Hutcuinson, Clerk. 


*,* An appointed Circular Meeting at Stan- 
ton, Delaware, Twelfth month 1, at 10.30 a.m. 
Conveyance will meet train arriving at Marshal- 
ton station, B. & O. R. R., at 10.16 a. m., 
leaving Philadelphia at 9 o’clock a. m., Ches- 
ter, 9.31, and Wilmington, 10 o’clock. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
TWELFTH MONTH: 

I. Chappaqua. 
15. Oswego. 
22. New York. 

Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
etc., to JoserH T. MCDowgELL, Clerk, 

116 W. 13th St., New York. 


are essential fea- 


tures of elegant Sil- 
verware. Form is 
} lasting, the finish 
or brilliancy pro- 
RO: by 


ELECTION 


is of the highest -. and lasts as long as the form 
exists. It never scratches nor wears. 
It’s unlike others. 


Grocers sell it. Send to us for sample. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON C0, 72 John St., New York. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second hac vhnenasenanini Pa, 


THE Z. BREED WEEDER Co.: 


Iused your Weeder on potatoes principally, from 
before they were up until they were large enough 
to use. Soil is adark loam very Pa of 
weecs. The result is the best crop of potatoes and 
the fewest weeds in twenty years. 
surprise to me. Indeed, had it not been for the high 
character of the endorsement given you by the 
—— Friend and my faith in the reliability of 

at paper, I could not have been induced to order a 

Weeder thinking ita humbug. I am satisfied now 
that you do not claim too much we it. 

Sterling, Kansas, 1895. . Q. ELLIorTTr. 


Our Weeders are good for all tin and all soils 
except a “‘ brickyard”’ clay, and work clean 15 to 25 
acres per day. Send for circular. Desk B., The 
Z. Breed Weeder Co., Boston, Mass 


Its work was a | 


v 





= By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
; TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
"ay filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
HW anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
45 Furnace S:., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Oapital ar we n - $500,000.00 
a mein), . « « : ae 
Sudivided i Profits,. . . . 10,492.06 
en allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 


a yo oe aay peeved aa Surety 
on an Vv 
antered ar Ditininzate emt others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 
JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas 
Ww. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 


A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Te Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 


J. Bolton Winpenny. 
a. Der Davis Pages Elwood Becker, 
jon F. oa 


Thomas R. Gill, 


POORLY=-HEATED HOUSES 
can be made comfortable by using a 
JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 
Each 
floors. 
thoroughly warmed. 


‘The “Index to Chimneys ” 


tells what shape and size and 
make to get for every burner 


and lamp. 


Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, 


Pa, will send it— 


write. Pearl glass, pearl top, 


tough glass. 
eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Oi 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada, 
TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Wainut St. 











grate heats rooms on one or different 
Exposed or extension rooms can be 
Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 5 30 Beekman ~e New York, 


; RATES FOR 1896. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT A DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1896 Read the Rideiatt given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1), 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3), 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ($4), 
HARPER’S RouUND TABLE, ($2), 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1), . .« 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 
HARPER’S BazaR, ($4), 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50), 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), 
Youne FrRienps’ REVIEW, (Bi-weekly, $0.75), 2.60 
LITERARY DIGEsT, ($3), 

(For new subscriptions), 
CHRSTIAN REGISTER, ($3), 

(For new subscriptions), 





one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, ($3), 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4), 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4), 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4), . 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, ($1), 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.20), 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5), 
THE ForvM, ($3), 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
St. NICHOLAS, ($3), 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50), 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE : BaBYHOOD, ($1), 2.90 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50), - 2.35 
McCLURE’S MaGAZINE, ($1), 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($90.50),......... 2.20 


Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NUBSERY, ($1), 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, ($2), 
MEEHAN’S MONTHLY, ($2), 
= hy ($8), 
h Friend, (Monthly), 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net Price of each (if orde 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heeding “ price for both.” 





_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 








Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. CO, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNoT Srt., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETU., ETC. 





“GIRARD 


T wit ind Sade <<< 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No, '7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This —, does a a Trust one Peeve — — allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXxEcuTo ISTRATO! —executing —_ of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Interest or Dividends Co Collected, Real for residents or non-residents, ete., etc. R 


President, Vice- Presidents, and 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Will M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. A aan Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blak 
‘A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdert” * 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
ANNUITY AND 


ttt TRUST CO. 


pen — 
Gat Deposit Domes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estats 


LIFE INSURANCE 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 


President. 
WILLIAM WN, ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas 
AATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solictior 
MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz. WILLIAM H. GAW 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice- 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SI 


FRANCIS LC GOWEN, PEMBERTON &. HUTCHINSO® 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
This Company furnishes ALL DesteaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PureLy Mutua; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 


a Sugpius of over Taree Mriiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 








Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 ter cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH WEBSTER, wm . WEBSTER, : 
Presi 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 

mM age. Properties handled 
Bad he collewtions made in all parts of 
the city. 


JOSEPH A. 
ae 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
This Company aru ita registered Debenture Bonds pt par, due in eight Years, but redeemable at 


the Company option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-ann This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker a Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Ir., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Ctestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; M of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. B eo TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID a. ALSOP 


BOGARDUS, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 


JOBBERS IN 
_ Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 
te Furnishing Goods, 


and Ice Tools 
Sole Agents for 
WM. T. WOOD & CO.’S 
Celebrated Ice Tools. 
CHARLES LEFFINGWELL’S 
Automatic Ash Seives, 
World’s Corn Shellers, etc, 


W. ite for 
Price List of 
Ice Tools 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





